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PREFACE, 


/ 

The committee issues this report with the conviction that the 
secondary school teachers of social studies have a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to improve the citizenship of the land. This conviction is-based 
upon the fact that the million and a third secondary scliool pupils 
Constitute probably the largest and most impressionable group in 
the country that can be directed to a serious and systematic effort, 
through both study and practice, to acciuire the social spirit. If the 
two and a half million pupils of the seventh and eighth grades are 
included in the secondary group, according to the six-and-six plan, 
this opportunity will be very greatly increased.^ 

The conunittee interprets this opportunity as a responsibility 
which can be realized only by the dcveloiiment in the pupil of a 
constructive attitude in the consideration of social conditions. 
In facing the increasing complexity of society, it is most important 
that the youth of the land be steadied by an unwavering faith in 
humanity and by an api)rcciation of the institutions which have 
contributed to the advancement of civilization. 

The following report is the result of three years of continuous 
inquiry by the committee whose membership is given on page 6. 
This committee as a whole has met at various times in each of these 
years for sessions^of one or two days each, subcommittees have met 
on other occasions, and individual members designated by the com- 
mittee have given prolonged 'service and made specific coi^ributions 
I to the general result. ' It has corresponded widely in search of sug- 
gestions and criticisms, and has conferred with many persons not 
‘ members of the committee in various parts of the country. It has 
met in conference with representatives of the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association. In 
jihort, the committee has sought for every available source of sugges- 
jlion, criticism, and contribution of material that would aid it in 
formulating and explaining its conclusions. 

In 1914 a preliminary report was p^^pared by the chairman of the 
committee and printed by the Bureau of Education in Bulletin, 1914, 
No. 41, together with othof^ preliminary reports of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of l^condary Education. The report as pre- 
sented herewith was compiled by Arthur William jbuaii, who for the 
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COMMITTEE ON &OOIAL STUDIES. 


]);ist yc;ii* has been tlie secretary of the conunittce. Mr. Dunnes 
pioneer service and long experience iu civic education enabled him to 
make a very valuable* contribution to the .deliberations of the com- 
initle'e. Ills connection with the United States Bureau of Edffcatiou 
ns Sj^cial Agent in Civic Education has also given the comniitteti 
imiisual opportunity to kc;ep in touch with the experience and. 
thought of the entire country. The coinniittce ow^es much to the 
cordial cooperation of the Bureau both in the preparation and ia 
the publication of the report. 

TTi TJ15 the United States Bureau of Education published a 
bulletin on “The Teaching of Community Civics” (Bulletin, 11)15, 
No. 23). This bulletin was prepared by J. Lynn Barnard, F. W. 
Carrier, Arthur W. Dimii, and Clarence D. Kingsley, who were coa- 
st it utcu a special committee of the Committee on Social .Studies fur 
the purix):e. This bulletin, -wdiich is referred to iu the body of the 
pruSi^Mit reiiort. should be considered, therefore, as an integral part 
of Ihe Report of the Cuiuinittce on Social Studies. 

The coiniuiUce is fully conscious that available data derived from 
actual cx]Huioncc are not adeciuate for final judgments. It has en- 
deavored at all points to avoid any sitggestion of finality. It believes, 
however, that its report is more than a mere expression of pcrsomil 
oi>inion, in that the principles /that it endeavors to formiihite and 
illustr;itc are derived from an apparently clear and delihitc trend in 
actual practice.^ 

A summary of this report has been approved by the Reviewing 
Commiltcc of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Educaiidtr, This approval does not commit every member of the 
Reviewing Committee individually to every statement and every 
implied educational doctrine. It docs, however, mean essential agree- 
ment as a committee with the general recomii^dations. On tlw 
ba.sis of this summary, thc^Rcvicwing Commit^ has authorized the 
publication of the report by the Bureau of Education as one of the 
rci^orLs of the commission. 

• Thomas Jesse Jones, 

^Chairman Committee on Social Studies^ 
Clarence D. Kingsley, 
Chairman Reviewing Committee* 

THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES. 

TliooiM Jes.se Jouoa-c/ia^rmon, United States Bureau of Education, WaHlilDC' 
ton, D. 0. y 

Arthur Win lam Dunn, accretarVr United States Bureau of Bducutiun, Waah* 
iDgtoo, D, C. 

W* A. Aery, Hampton Institute, Hampton. Vo., 

J, Lynn Barnard, Schpol; of iPedago^, PblladelphU, Pk 
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Clarence D. Kingsley, State High School Inspector, Boston. Mass. 

J. Herbert Low, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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William T, Morroy, Bushwlck High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John Pottibone, High School, New Milford, Conn. 

Junies Harvey Robinson, Columbia University, New York CHty. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIE&ilN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


PART I.— INTRODUCTION. 

1. Definition of the-^socuil nhtdics . — The socinl studies arc iindor- 

iloocl to be tliosc whose subject mutter relates directly to the organi- 
/.;ilion and development of human society, and to man as a member of 
social groups. 

2. Aims of the social .studies . — The social stiulic.s dillcr from 
ulher studies by reason of their secial content rather than in .social 
aim; for the keynote of modern education is “s(jcial elliciency," aiul 
instruction in all subjects should contribute to tins end. Yet, from 
the nature of their content, the social studies afford peeiiliai- oppor-' 
tiMiities for the training of the individual as a member of societv. 
Whatever their value from the point of view of personal culture, 
unless they contribute directly to the cultivation of social ellicienev 

,oa the part of the pupil they fail, in their most iiujiortaut function. 
They should, accomplish this end through the development of an 
upprcciatio.'i of the nature dnd laws of social life, a sense of the 
respon^iljlljty oj^ the_ indi^di^ as n member of social groups, and 
the iiitell igencu and t he yyill to partidpute. ell'eetivelv in the pro- 
motion of the social . wcJl:being. 

More specifically, the social studies of the American high school 
should have for their conscious and constant purpose the cuTl^va- 
tion of good citizenship. We may identify the “good citizen” M a 
ttjigliborhood with the “ thoroughly, eflicient member” of that 
neighborhood; but he will be characterized, among other tl)ings, by 
a loyalty and a sense of obligation to his city. State, and Nation as 
political units. Again, “society” may be interpreted to include 
the human race. Humanity is bigger, than any of its divisions. 

1 lie social studies should cultivate u sense of membership in the 
“ world community,” with uU the sympathies and sense of justice 
that this involves as a'moii|; the dilTcrent divisions of human society. 
The .first stop, however, toward a true “ Hcighborliness ” among 
nations must be a realization of national ideals, national elliciency, 
national loyalty, na]tiona) self-respect, just as real neighborliness 
among different family groups .depends upon the solidarity, the 

^ M081*— le-— 2. . ' ' ■ 
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■s(‘If-r(-pc,>l, ;uul (he loyalty to be foi'ind within each of the com 
[joiieiit l.iniilioi;. 

liiMh li.aioual ideals and 'ah intelligent and genuine loCiIiy to 

them sluiuld thus bo u spccillc aim of the social studies in Amei ican 
scliools, 

3. 77u>. point of view of the coravtittee.— {\) The committee ad- 
iKies to the view that it was appointed, not to “obtain ju.stice’’ for 
a group of .social studies a.s against other group.s, or for one social 
till \ as ag.iinst others, but to consider wherein, such studies ini^ht 
1)0 mmle to contribute most elfectivcly. to the purposes of secondary 
education. It believes that the social studies require “ .^Socialization ’’ 
'I'Mlr a-- much a.s other studies, and that this is of greater moment 

d'l- number of .social studies oilcrcd or the mmiher of hours 
ULCclch. 

Tile subject of civics may be taken to illustrate this point Its 
uvowed purpose is to train for citizenship. The various attempts 
o .s-cure a more perfect fuWillnient of this purpose by ii.ci easing 
ilu. <;uantity ollcrod, by making the subject required instead of elec^- 
ti ve, by Lraii.slcrring it from hbst year to first year of the higli school 
01 nee xer.sa, by infioducmg it in the elementary course of study 
by .sbilting (be emphasis from the National Government to mimici’ 
pa govcrniiRmt such aUempts have been more or -les.s mocha nlcul 
and .^upcrhcial. bmlo.-. tne subject mailer and the inctliods of in- 
i^tnictmn arc adapted, to..Um -pupil’s immediate need.s of social 
giowth, such atlcmpts avail little. , What is true of civics is also 
li iic ol (ne other social .studies, .such as history and economics. 

(>) 1 lie, comniiUcc lias refrained from ofroring detailed outlines 
of cour,e.s, on flic ground that they tend to fi.x instruetion in .-stereo- 
3 pi'd iurms iiiroii.sistcnt with a leul socializing purpose. TJic sdic- 
lion ot topics and the organization of subject matter should be de- 
teriiiincd in each case by immediate needs. The attoiniit ha.s been, 
tl^fu-efore, to e.sfablish certain principles, to ilhistnite the.se as far as 
pu-ible by c.vainplcs from actual practice, iiml to stimulate initiative 
on the part of teachers and school aihnirtfjjfcatoi's in te.stiim pro- 
I)o.s(mI methods or in judicious cxpeiimonfs of their own. 

N.- svit.Mirlo tcadi.T of Iii.story u.sl;s Ituw many fuels he Ls to tench. No two 
l.a..h,rs-,l^'.u„i u>a-uonl, Lunch ll.o same miiaber of facts or Just tho 
same faces to the >am.; pupils or class, uial mucli loss to dlflferent classes. No 
S'-n.sihle teacher asks what klial of fnets ho sliult teach, expectliiK to receive 
H .m.ycer a-^bulatlon of tiLs laaterlal. Ho knows Ihnt general rule.s acconi. 
pamc.iu,y .^ultuhle lllu.strutlujls are ihe only useful unswer tu these questions 
(h.teincmary course of study in gcogruidiy, history, and civics, Intllaiinpolls.) 

(3) One principle tho coininittce htis endeiivorcd to keep before it 
consistently throughout this report because of its fundaiiiental char- 
acter. It is contained in the following quotation from Prof. Dewey: 
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Wo are contlnunlly uneasy about the thluRs^wc BduUa know, and are afraid 
(he child will pever learn thorn unless they are drilled Into ‘him by Instruc- 
^ (Ion before he has any Intellectual use for them. If we could really believe 
lliut attending to the needs of present growth would keep the child and 
teacher alike busy, and would also provide the best possible guarantoo of the 
learning needed in the future, transformation of educational Ideals might soon 
lie accomplished, and other desirable change.? would largely take care of them- 
s(‘lves. 


Ihe bigh-school course has heretofore been determined too largely 
hy supposed future needs and too little by present needs and past 
expcnouce. Tlie important fact is not that the pupil is getting ready 
to Jive, but that he is living, and in immediate need of such m«ntal 
and social nourishment and training as will enable him to adjust 
luniself to his present social environment and conditions. By the 
very processes of present growth he will make the best possible pro- 
vision for the future. This does not mean that educational prt)ce 9 ses 
should have no reference to the future. It does not mean, to use a con- 
crete illustration, that a boy should be taught nothing about voting 
until he is 21 and about to cast his first ballot. It means merely that 
such instruction should be given at the psychological and social 
moment when the boy’s interests ore such as to make the inatruc- 
rion function effectively in liis processes of growth. A distinction 
•should be made between tlie “ needs of present growth ” and immedi- 
ate, objective utility. As a boy’s mental and social horizon linoadens 
with the processes of education, he will become inquisitive about 
facts and relations perhaps long before he has direct use for them in 
tlie affairs of life. The best question that can be asked in class is 
'the question that the pupil himself asks i)eca use he wants to know, 
and not the question the teacher asks because he thinks tlie pupil 
some time in the futur^iight to know, 

(4) I' or effective social training in the high school more considera- 
tion must be given to its organic continuity with the work of the 
elementary school in the same field. Opinion differs as to the grades 
when the social studies as such should be introduced, especially in 
the case of civics. This question is beyond the scope of this com- 
mittee’s consideration, except in its relation to the seventh and eighth 
years. These years are now in some places included with tlie ninth 
year in the junior high school, aiid must, therefore, bo considered in 
1 any plan for the reorganization of secondary fiducation. But even * 
where the junior high-school plan is not adppted, the foundations 
of secondary education must be laid in the years preceding the present 
high school. ^ - 

^ r f 

4. General outline of ioetd etudtes fdf eecondoTy -Assum- 

ing that provision ha^ been made for the social aspect of education 
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SOCIAL stVdius in shcondaby education. 


in Gnulcs 1-VT of the cleinentury school, the following general plau 
of social sUulios Is pi*oi)OSL*d for the years VII-XII: 

Junior (.*yclJ\yeur3 VII-IX): 


plau 


Goo^^i’upiiy. 
Kuropeun history. 
^ Ainoricnn liisiory. 


/ 


Oivit'S. 

Sonlnr cycle (yonrs X-XIT) : 
lOucupoan history. 

American history. 

rroblenis of Ueniocrucy — social, economic, nnd jiolltlcal. 

5, 7'hd “ c7/c7c ” phi7i of cyi'ganizai%K, \ — two three-ycar cycles pn^ 
cedcdJjy^ a-i earlier six-year cydc.—’^'oxw the foregoing general out- 
line it will be seen tliat the course of social studies- proposed for tho 
3 ’ cars Vll-lX constitutes a cycle to be followed by a similar cycle 
tliQ years X-XIl, and presumably preceded by another similar 


in the 
cvel/i 



yel/in tho si.x elementary grades. *Tliis grouping coincides roughly*^ 
with the physiological periods of adolescence, but is based chiefly 
upon the practical consideration that large niunbcrs of childrcn'com-^ 
plete tlicir schooling witli the sixth grade and another large con- 
tingent with the eighth and ninth grades. The course recommended 
in this report ainrs to provide a comprehensive, and in a sense com- 
plete, course of social study for 'each period. Those pii])ils who 
continue through the third period cover the .same cycle provided for 
in the first and second periods, but with broader horizon, new rela- 
tions, and more intensive study. 

. The Philadelphia course of study .now in preparation and soon 
to be published, and tlio Indianapolis course of study described in 
Ihdlelin, 1915, No. 17, United States Bureau of Kdiication, illus- 
trate with variations tlie cycle organi/ation of the six elcirientary 
grade.s. Within this period the pupils get at least some picture of 
the development of civilization as typilled in the customs, 'historic 
personages and' dramatic events of ancient nnd modern nations, 
d'liey also acquire the simpler elements of .American history from 
* the i>eriod of exploration' to the present time. This historical study 
is made in close relation with geographical study. Civic and social 
■‘^latvons, beginning with the simple relations of home life in tho 
first grade and giadnully including the elemental relations of tlie 
larger community life, form a continuous phase of the work. In 
the .sixth year of the Philudolidiia course emphasis is placed upon 
economic or vocational relations, largely through a concr^ stjidy 
of occupations. In the Indianapolis course a similar though per- 
haps lo£s intensive study of occupations is made, chiefly in con- 
iicction with geogBiphy (general and local) and with especial 
cinphushs. in the fouitii, fifth, and sixth years; while in dio'sitth 
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jenr a somc-what systematic though elementary study is m^.yic of 
the moxc important “elements of community \velfarc.” 

With such a course of study, the pupil who leaves school after 
completing the sixth grade will have acquired some experience with 
practically the whole range of social studie.s— history (both ancient 
unJ modern, European and American) ; government in its relations 
to cuinmuiuty welfaiKi; economics in its simpler occupational rela- 
tions, and also on the side of saving, thrift, conservation; and even 
sociology in very elementary and concrete 'terms. Elementary as 
tlic course is, and inadequate as it may be from the point of view, 
of tlic pupil's future social efljcicucy, it is doubtless all that he can , 
well assiinilato at his stage of mental and social growth. 

It will now requim only a glance at the outline of courses sug- 
gested for the years VII-IX and X-XII on pages 12, 15, and 35 -of 
this report to make apparent without further discussion ihe com- 
pleteness with \vhich the cycle organization is provided for. 

0. Differentiation of courses , — The course of study outlined is 
flexible luul permits of difleroutiation to any extent necessary to 
meet the needs of* characteristic groups of pupils. It is* an open 
question how far such dillerentiation is desirable, especially in the 
years VII-IX, It is a fallacy, for example, to imagine that the 
children of native-born Americans need civic education any less 
than the children of immigrants; or that the pupils of a school in 
a purely residential suburb require instruction in industrial history 
or vocational civics any less than the pupils of a . school in an 
industrial district. But the scope and emphasis of such courses 
may well vary in the different cases. It is conceivable that in a 
class of immigrant children more emphasis might be given to 
American history and less to European history than in *a class of 
native children. In both European a!nd American history the selec- 
tion of topics for emphasis sliould, within certain limits at least, 
be made to meet iiidustridl or other specific needs. As suggested 
on pages 2&-32, community civics needs special adaptation 'to rural 
conditions and requirements. 

The committee can not emphasize too strongly its belief in the 
desirability of such careful adjustment of courses to^ local and cur- 
rent circumstances. It is believed that the flexibility of the course 
of social studies offered and the principles suggested for the organi- 
zation of subject matter (See especially under the section on History, 
pp, 35-37), lend themselves readily to such adjustment, 

7. Adaptation to ihe and plane of organization , — ^Tho 
validity of the committee’s recommendations apd suggestions is. not 
dependent upon ihe adoption of the junior dind senior high-school 
organization^- There la only one^ point at which the adoption or 
npnadopUpn of ttus organization would s^m toinake any difference 
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in the coin])leteiM's£ with which the churse of social studies hcMein 
propo.sijcl for the years VII-IX could be carried out. If it is true 
that uiulor tht 8-4 organization more pupils are likely to leave 
Rcliool at the end of the eighth year than would be the case under the 
(i-3-iS Organization, it would mean simply that a larger percentage 
of pupils would fail to complete the cycle of social sUidibs provided 
for the years VI I-TX. 

The coininittcc believes, however, that the very nature of its pro- 
poscd^course in civics m the ninth year will tend to keep in school, 
even under the 8-1 orgaifization, many of those to whom the tradi- 
tional history coiirso.s usually given in tlm^inth year would oiler no 
imliicemeiit to remain. Howevei*, it is juirtly to meet the needs of 
tho ‘‘0 who, uiulor either o;g^nization, leave ^c^iool at the end of the ' 
eiglith year that the committee urgently rccoinmends the inclusion I 
of an elementary course in community civics in that year. This j 
course, if planned with that end in view, will consunnnatc a coni- | 
plete, though* necessarily al^reviuted, cycle in the years VH-VIII. 
Lot it he repeated, howeym', that one of the 'chief ])ur’poscs of both 
eightli and ninth year civics should be to ])rovide the pupil with a 
motive fo# the continuatiou of his oducutioo. 
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p^l^T II.— SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, 
AND NINTH YEARS. 


(A) ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES. 

•Geography, history, and civics arc the social studies that find a 
proper place irTTho seventl7, eighth, and ninth years. The gcog- 
rapliy should be closely c6rrelate<f with tHe history and civics, and 
should be thoroughly socialized.^ The history should include Euro- 
pean as well as American history. The ^civics should be of the 
‘‘community civics” type (see pp. 2'2-32, following). In addition, 
it is dest??^le to emphasize the social aspects of other studies, such 
as hygicne^M* otlier science, and et'en arithmetic. (For a descrip- 
tion of “ con^Huni^ arithmetic ” see “ Civic Education in Elemen- 
tary Schools as iTuistrated in Indianapolis,” Bulletin, 1915, No. 17, 
United States Bureau of Education, pp. 23—26.) * ' 

1. Alternative programs for years Opinion and practice 

vary as to the organization of the social studies in these three years. 
It is the belief of the committee that the organization should be 
adapted to local circumstances, nnd thatno one plan should be recoin* 
meiKlcd as best for every case. The following alternative plans'are 
suggested; it is not intended, however, to preclude the possibility of 
other adjustments that local conditions may require. 


Seventh year : 

(1) Goo^apliy — } year. 1 Those , two courses may be taught In b(s 

European history — lyenr.j quence, or p^aUel through the year. 
Civics — taught as a phase of the above and of other subjects, or 
l' segregated In one or two pdriods a week, or' both. ^ 

1 Or, (2) European history — 1 year. • 

Geography— taught Incidentally to, ami as a factor In, the history. 
\ * Civics — taught as n phase of the above and of oth^r subjects, or segfe* 

^ gated Id one or two periods a week, or both. 

' Eighth year: 

American history-^ year. 

Civics — it year. 

^ Geography — tanght incidentally to, and as a t^tor In, the. above subjects, 

j Ninth year: , ' 

(1) Civics; OoQtlnutng the civics of the preening year, but with more 
r eiupbaili upon State, national, and world aspects (see pp. 25, 20) — 
i year v ^ 

Civics:. Bconomlc and vocational aspects (see pp. *20-29 ) — i year/ 
History :..Much use made of history In. relation to the topics of the 
above courses. 

Or. (2) Clvlc-Hjconomlc and vocadonaL I , or pamllol. • 

Beonomte hlatory. | . * 



( These two courses may be taught in sequence, 
or parallel through the year. 
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•2. Orrjani.raflaii of social studies in the seventh and eighth years,-’ 
*Tho alieniativo pro^rrams given above suggest three methods of or. 
ganizing the social studies in the seventh and eighth years. 

(a) By the first method, the three social studies run parallel to each 
other, with more or less direct dependence upon each other, and with 
a good deal of one subject taught as an aspect of the other two. This 
method is excuiplified in the K^ianapolis schools, according to their 
course of study iu gcogiaphy, msEoi*y, and civics published in 19M, 
and explained in iiuiictin, 1915, No. 17, United States Bureau of 
Education. In the seventh year geography occupies three periods u 
week throughout the year, nllcrnating with European history on the 
■ other two days. Civies is taught only as a phase of the geography, 
history, and other subjects, with more or less attention to it in the 
oi)ening exercises. In tiie eighth year United States history occupies 
three periods a week, alternating with civics on the other two days. 
Geography is taught in tiiis year only as a factor in the other two 
subjects. It should be said in passing that while civics does not 
iLp[JC.ar us a distinct subject, in the Indianapolis schools until the 
eighth year, it is systcnuitically taught as an aspect of other subjects 
throughout the elementary grades beginning with tho first. 

T'lie ;Um in tlie Iiidinnapolis elementary schools seems to be to make of cduca- 
non, not a process of Instruction In a variety of subjects, but u procos'h of llvlniC. 
of K‘*o\'tli. durin;; which the various relations of life are unfoUlcd — civic. 
^THplU'*:il, historical, ethical, vocntlonnl, etc. In the Orst grade, example, 
tlic pupil dues not 'even study ‘‘English” or language ” ; he nu-roly docs 
things, and talks about things, and hears and tells stories about things, the 
teacher alutu' being conscious that she Is giving the child his first organized 
lessons In rivlc life, as weU as In the use of the English language. (Civic 
Education In Klcmcntary Schools as Illu.sfcrated In Indianapolis, bulletin, 11)15, 
No. 17. United States Durcuu of Education, p. 9.) 

Even in the eighth year, where civics appears as a separate “ sub- 
ject,”. ultc-rnating throughout tho year with American history, the 
cooriiinatioii is so close (in the huiiJs of a skillful teacher) that 
the pupils are hardly coHScious that they are studying two “sub- 
jects.” 'I'hey are rather studying certain phenomena of life in two 
u.spccUs— historical _and civic. 

It is this aim that gives to the Indianapolis plan its chief dis- 
tinction. It is perhaps an ideal aim. Its accomplishment, however, 
requires skillful teaching. It is only fair to say that even in 
Indianapolis there are principals and teachers who prefer the plan 
which. existed in that city prior to the adoption of tho present plan 
a year or two ago, and who, indeed, stilT follow it. Tins plan is 
next dc.scribcd. 

(6) . By this second plan the social studies are taken up in 
sequence. Civics occupics the entire attention (so far as the, social 
■Etu^<iS' arc concerned)’, five days nn the week, ^ the last half of 
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the eighth year. It is preceded by the courses in history, and these 
in turn by geography. Of course geography also appears as an 
element in the history work, European and Aiiierican. More or 
less civics instruction may be given prior to the last half of the 
eighth grade 'as a phase of history, geography, and other subjects. 

The chief advantage claimed for this plan is the concentration 
and continiiit}'^ of interest and, attention. It is perhaps paiticularly 
important that attention be concentrated upon civics at the time 
just before the pupils enter high school or leave school altogether. 
This last argument may doubtless lose some of its force under the 
Junior High School plan of organization, if it be assumed that the 
latter would keep pupils in school at least a year longer and would 
provide further civic training in that year. At all events, of the 
two plans described, the second is perhaps more likely to be elTectivo 
in the hands of the great majority of teachers, and especially of 
those who are inexperienced. 

(c) *A third general plan of organization, which admits of vari- 
ations, is characteri:^c(l by the introduction of civics as a distinct 
subject in the lower grades for one or more periods a week, and its 
continuation in increasing amount until the climax is reached in the 
seventh and eighth years. A plan of this kind is now being de- 
veloped in Philadelphia. The advantages claimed for it are the 
cmnulativo effect of continuous civics Instruction through the pupil’s 
early years, and the definiteness secuiecl by fixing attention upon the 
subject as such, even if for only one or two periods a week, instead 
of depending upon the interest and skill of the teacher to develop 
the subject incidentally to the teaching of other subjects. 

Objcctiori 3 that have been raised to this plan are (1) the multipli- 
cation of “subjects ” in the elementary curriculum; (2) the dilliculty 
of maintaining interest and scouring ciroctivc results froin subjects 
taught one or twd periods n week; (3) the belief that the very fact 
of designating a fow periods a week for the study of “civics” would 
tend to the neglect of the civic aspects of instruction in other sub- 
jects. Data are not available to prove the validity of thestT objec- 
tions. 7 - ? 

3. Time allotment for ciuics in years^ F//-/X. — An objection has 
been raised to the amount of civics recommended for the yeai*s 
VII-IX on the ground that it is out of proportion to the time avail- 
able for the social stndiea This objection appears to be due in part 
to a misconception of the meaning of the term, and of the scbpe of 
the work intended to be included under it The term community 
civic^’^ has arisen (it was not invented by this committee) to dis- 
tinguisli the new type of civics from the traditional “ civil govern- 
ment,’* to which the name civics was also applied. Unfoilunately, 
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the*, t^rm has been interpreted by many as applymg to a purely local 
study. From wluit is said on pages 23 and 25, it should be clear 
that the committee is not recommending a coui^se, even in the eighth 
year, that is restricted to a sludy of “the pupil’s own town”; and 
much less that it is recommending two consecutive years of such 
study. The proposed ninth year course (see pp. 25-2&) is “civics” 
in that it is a specific course of training for citizenship; it is “eom- 
munity civics” solely in the sense of maintaining the point of view, . 
the spirit, the general method, though not the same content im detail, 
which ^Uu-ra^terize the earlier course to which the, name has been 
applied. 

Although the committee recommends a course in civics in both 
eighth and ninth years, it does not necessarily follow that there must ' 

bo or should bo tw’o full years of the subject. The committee has | 

only suggested a half-year course in the eighth year (a daily period - 
for one-hiilf year, or two or three periods a week for the entire year). 
And while it has suggested a course for the ninth year that, in the 
committee’s opinion, might well occupy tlie entire year under cer- 
tain circumstances, this course is capable of adjustment to half-y^ear 
requirements when conditions make it desirable. (See p. 15.) 

(B) GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY IN SEVENTH AND EIGHTH YEARS. 

* I 

There are here given, with some comment, extracts from the course . I 
of study in geography and history in the sixth, seventh, and eighth i 
^.grades of the Indianapolis schools, as published in 1914. These 
illustrate, as well as anything available to the committee, the sociali- 
zation of geography and the, coordination between geography, his- 
tory, and civics. It has seemed well to include the sixth year in 
order to show the continuity of method from the elementary to the 
secondary period and because of ,. its relation to the cycle, organiza- 
tion. 

Si^th-gradc geography. — Tlie geography of this year includes a 
study of Africa and South America in the first half and 6f the 
United St;itcs in the second half. ^ ^ 

'' By the time children reudi the alxth grade they are sufflclently mature to 
approach the study of a cuirtlnont or country with ^ome problem la ailnd. 
Facts arc nectlcd In the solution of this problem ; they should not, however, be 
given as Isolated scraps of knowledge, but should bo made to^contrlbute to tho 
working out of the problem. 

The most vital problems, bowevert grow out of current events that stimulate 
questions in the mlncU of the. children. Therefore problems may change from 
year to year. 

The following may bo taken as typical of the problems studied in 
this year : 

1.. OonsUlcrthg Jhe proximity of Africa to BarOpe, “why have there been, so 
few^iettlenaents and e^loraUpas uaUl^ recently . 
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li, Egypt wns once the leading power of the world, to-day a country of little 
Iniiuence and under the domination of England. Why? 

3, No part of the world Is attracting more attention than South America, 
Wbat are the reasons? 

4, Hra/Il, a country nearly as large as the United States and known to 
Kuropoan countries for over 400 years, has a population only one-fourtli as 
largo US tliat of the Unltc*d Slates and Is just beginning to lake a prominent 
jjart In International ufTalrs. Reasons? 

5, Wliut are the factors which have been largely Influential In developing the 
United States into a great industrial nation? 


predominance of 


To illustrate the method by which such problems are devclopedt 
the following suggestive outline for the fourth problem enumerated 
above is given*: ^ 

I. Why wa^ the developracut of Brazil so retarded? 

A. Character and policy of early settlers. 

1, Portuguese Influence, 

2, Policy toward Indians. 

3, Introductlou of slaves and consequent 

negro labor. 

B! Ivocatlon and climate retarded development 

1. Largely In Southern Ilcralsphere, 

2, Chiefly In Torrid Zone. 

O. Topography retarded development. 

1. Forests. 

2. Mountains parallel to southeastern const 

3. Greut iilateau beyond wall of woods and rock. 

4. Coastal plain very narrow. 

D, Drainage helped to retard development 
II. What factors are contributing to Its great growth to-day? 

A, Its location. 

L In South America. 

a. All but two countries of South America^ border on 

Brazil. 

b. Great extent of coast line. 

2, Nearer to Europe and North America than the other two 
^ progressive countries of South America. 

B. Topography and climate, 

1: Modlflcatlon of cllmote by mountains and table-lands. 

2. Mountains accessible to short railroads connecting Inland 
towns with coast, 

8, Southern part temi>erate and healthful, 

O. Character of later settlers. . 

1. Over 200,000 Germans In Hlo do Sul, 

2. Even’greater number of Italians; work oa and own coffee 

plantations. 

8. Portuguese, Spanlarda, Syrians, etc. 

D. Great natural wealth, 

I li Forest resources. 

2. Mines. 

. y ' 8. Agricultural retoorcea.., 

A Oraxlngjands., 
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II. Wbnt factors arc ctjiitrlbutlng to Its yroat growth to-day — Cvntlnued, 

E. Increased triJiisi>ortntiun facilities. 

1. Development of Diivigatinn on the Amazon. ‘ 

2. Nuvif;aiiun of I’liraguay lUver. 

3. Few niilroutls, but luerousing In uuinber. 

4. Stpamsliii) linos to Europe and North America. Principal 

harbors and exports. 

Sivth-fjrarle histo'ry . — The prominence of the historical factor in 
the ;^oo;^^rapliy of this year will be suggested by the typical ontliiio 
given above. In addition to this ‘incidental” historical study, the 
poi'iod of di.scovery and coloni/.atiou is studied in story form parallel 
with the geography of the first half year, and that from the Revolu- 
tion on in the second half year parallel with the geography of the 
United Staie.s. The storic.s of Liviiig.slonc,. Cecil Rhode.s, Stanley, 
:iiul IvitcheiUT are taken up along with the geography of Africa. A 
very elementary textbook Ln history is used for the first time in this 
grade. ^ 

It should be remarked that this, sixth-year history work is the 
cuiininatioii of the elementary sTx year cycle, which began witii a 
study of the meaning of national hulldays ujid of ILiawatluds child- 
hood in the fir^;t two grades, v.'os continued in the third and fourth 
grades with pioneer stories and biography from American history, 
and in the fifth grade with the elements of European and oriental 
histtiry, based on ‘‘Ten Boys.” In the fifth grade, al.so, the ipodern 
awakening of Japan is studied, with the story of “ Perry n ml Japan” 
as a- basis. 

Seventh-grade geography, — The geography of the first half of the 
seventh grade is a study of “ Some prominent nations of the world,” 
including, for example, Holland, France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, China, Jajiaii, Argeutmu, Brazil. In the second half 
of the year, “The world in general,” “The conditions of coimnorcc,” 
and “ Four great nations of the world — British Empire, (lorman Em- 
pire, Russian Empire, the United States are tho’suhjects of study. 
A general ge<jgraphy and a commercial geography are used as texts 
to supply the material for study. The method of study is th^ same as 
* in the sixth year. Sonic typical- problems are: 

In splto of Its sl'/c, IIoMunU Is one of the ereat mercantile nations of the 
w'orld. Show why the Dutch were compelled to seek Uielr fortunea In tnule ami 
wliy they were su aucres.^fiil. ^ \ 

Ttio Argentine Uepuhllc baa a better opi>ortunlty for future development than 
any other country of South Ainorlon. Why? ,, 

'i'hc study of ‘‘The world in general” is organized around such 
topics os — 

The eca, the threat commercial highway. 

Causes that give rise to commert^. 

Nntu^al conditions that affect commet^ 

. . control of commerce. . '' 

■ Areani of ^ ~ 
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The study of the British Empire is organized around 'fbe following 
niulii topics: 

Size anil population. 

Whlo distribution of territory. 

Prlucipul parts of the Empire. 

How the parts are helpful to one another. 

Jih-ans of Unlttlng the parts together. 

neiation of U»e Empire to the rest of tl^e world, csmc'clnlly to thf United 
States. • • ' • 

Among the central topics for the study of the United States are: 

What has caused It to become almost sclf-sustulnlngT 

Wiiat has caused It to become one of the grout commercial powers .ot the 
world? 

Its present conimcrclnl status. 

Conservation the great i>roblcm of the future if the present 'position nt borne 
and abroad Is to be maintained. ' • ^ 

Seventh-grade history, — Again the strong historical element in the 
geography of this year is* to be noted, lllstta-y, however, . is also 
given a separate place throughout the year. In the history study 
geography becomes on essential factor. 

Owing to the use of dlfTcrcnt texts, no attempt Is made to outline the work 
In history of the 7Ii grade In detail. The point of view tised In {caching tills 
work should, however, l)e the sainr throughout. 

In his "Moral principles In cdueatloo’* Dcw.ey says: " Xlistory la vlbil or 
'dead to^lhe child according as It Is, or Is not, prosonted from the soclologlcul 
sUf{iil[>olnt, Whea treatetl simply as a record of what has passetl and gone. It 
must be mechanical, because the past, ns past, Is roniotc. Simply as the past 
there Ifl no motive for attend Ing to it. The ethical vnkie of history teaching 
will be mensured by the extent to which past events arc made tlie means of 
Understanding Uic present.** No lilstory, therefore, should be treated ns 
thuugl) It hnd meaning or value In Itself, hut .should constantly be iiiado to 
show its rclutloii or cuntrlbutlou to the present. . .* . 

In the -work of this grade nmk*e the children feel that the history of our 
country Is u part of tlie history of the world^and that It hud Its beginnings 
many centuries before Its discovery. . . . • 

Accordingly, the elements of European history, which arc studied 
throughout this grade, are organized under the general title, 
“ European beginnings in American history,” and arc treated as such. 

Eighth-grade history, — Geography has no 'place in this grade as a 
i separate subject, though it is always an important factor in the 
study of history. The history of this year is American history, 
taken up systematically in connection ^with a text. A somewhat full 
suggestive outline is given in the course of study, but need not be 
repeated here. The spirit controlling the history instruction in this 
grade is the same as that which controls in the preceding {<rade. ' 

The characteri^ic feature of this year is the introduction of 
^ community pivics” os a separate subject tl^ughout th^ 
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its close coordination nith the history. This means primarily that 
the hkst'ory of the Nation is treated as the story of the growth of a 
national '' coininiinity/’ involving nil the “elements of welfare” 
with wliich tlm pupils arc made fainilinr in their civics work, the 
^anie development of means of cooperation, especially through gov- 
ernment, and s^o on. Morc'particiilurly, it means that special aspects 
of civic life and organization are emphnsized in connection with 
those periods of American history in which tliey arc luo^t signifi- 
cant. The pupils ’find 5 , for example, that the motives that It^d to 
exploration and colonization (whether on the Atlantic coast or in 
the far AVest) were the same as those which have led to the develop- 
* ’ incut of their own local coiiummity and State, and that the process 
of dcveloj^ment is the same in the one case as in tlic other. Ad- 
vantage is taken of the period of development of trans|;ortation and 
communication to emphasize the importance of these factors from 
the p(nnt of view of the study of the same topics in civics. 

Before leaving the subject of geography and history in .the 
seventh and eighth years, attention should be called to the emphasis 
that is given in the Indiiuiapolis course of study to economic facts 
and relations, not only in the subjects of geography and history, 
but also in civics. This has an important relation to the develop- 
ment of the same field of social study in the later cycle of the years 
X-XII (see pp. oO, 52). 

K 

(C) CIVICS FOR YEARS VIWX. 


1. Special report on community dvica , — A special committee of 
the Committee on Social Studies has prepared a detailed report^ on 
the aims, methods,' and content of community civics adapted par- 
licitlarly to the eighth and ninth grades.*^ This special report has 
been ai)provcd by the Committee on Social Studies, adopted as a 
part of its ^rc.sent general reporL and issued as a manual on “The 
Teaching of Community Civics Bulletin, 1915, No. 23, United 
' States Bureau of Education, Its availability in that bulletin makes 
umicce.s.sary, in the present report, a detailed description of the 
course and its methods. Some of the essential features, however, arc 
here sununari/cd. 

(a) tSiijnificance of iht iei^ — Community civics 

lays emphasis upon the local community because (1) it' is the com- 
munity with which every citizen,' especially the child, comes into 
most intimate relations, and wliich is always in the foreground of 
experience; (2) it is easier for the child,' as for any citizen, to 


‘This comnlttM eonsliited of J. Ljruo B*raard', School of Pedafogy, PMIadelpliU ; 
F. W. Carritr, HomervlUe <Maa«.) High School ; Arthur W. Duun, spccUllat la civle 
education, .United Statca Uuruau of tCducutloo; Ukd Clar«oco O. Klogalcj, lilgti<ifctio«| 
taapector, UaMicbnautU Bpiard uf.,KdUcaUoa. ' . \ 
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. realize his membership in the local community, to feel a sense of 
personal responsibility for it, and to enter into actual cooperation 
* with it, than is the case with the national community. 

hut our Nation and our State arc communities, as well as our city 
or village, and a child is a citizen of the larger as of the smajler 
community. The significance of the term “community civics’" does 
not lie in its geographical implications, but in its implication of 
community relations, of a community of interests. ... It is a ques- 
'lion of point of view, and community civics applies thi^ point of 
view to the study of the.national community as well as to the study 
of the local community. 

(6) Aims of community civics . — The aim of community civics 
is to help the child to know his community-r^not merely a lot of 
facts about it, but the meaning of his community life, what it 
docs for him, and how it docs it, what the community has a right 
to expect from him, and how he may fulfill his obligation, mean- 
while cultivating in him the essential qualities and habits of good 
citizenship. 

More specifically this aim is analyzed as follows: . 

To accomplish Its part In tralolna for citizenship, community civics should 
aim primarily to lead the pupil (1) to see the important^ nml of 

the elements of community we lfare In their relations to himself and to the 
' colmiiuultlos of~ Jvbich he is a member; (2) tgjcnnw the. agencies, gov- 

erhmcntul and voluntary, t hat exist to secure these clen irp^^^^ c p^munlty 
^vclfnrc ; (3) t o recotni [p hi* jivlr p^llgntlomi. present and future, andjt^ 
respond to theuo by app ro priate action. 

A unique feature of the method of community civics described 
in this report lies in the fact that there is the closest relation between 
these three essential aims and the three steps by means of which 
each of the main topics is to be taught (see p. 24). 

(o) Content of community civics . — A characteristic feature of 
community civics is that it focusses attention upon the “elements 
of community welfare” rather than upon the machinery of govern- 
ment. The latter is discussed only in' the liglit of a prior study of 
the “ elements of welfare,” and in relation to them. The “ elements 
of, welfare” afford the organizing principle for this new type 6f 
civics. 




U Is suggested that the following elements of welfare be studied as topics: 
(1) Hcnltb; (2) Protection of life and property; (8) Hecreatlon; (4) Edd- 
cftllop; (5) Civic beauty; (6) Wealth: (7) Communication; (8) Trans- 
portation; (9) Migration; (10) OharlUc^; (11) Correction. 

In addition, the course^may well Include the following topics dealing with 
the mechanism uf coimnunity agencies: (12) How governmental agencies are 
conducted^ (13) How governmentid agencies ata financed; (14) How volun* 
Ury aifcndes are conducted and financed. 
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((/) Methods of rofnnmnity civics, — I. Social facts upon which 
the iiu'tliod should be bused: 

(1) Tlu‘ pupil Is u young citizen with real p'rosoiit Interests at stake. . . , 
It la the tirst tuslc of the teacher, therefore, not to create an intciest for future 
use, but to Ueinoiistiate <?5istiiig iTiterests and preseut citizonshiii. 

(ti) Tlie puitll ns a yotmg citizen Is fi real factor In coDuniuiity affairs. , , , 
Tlierofi're It is a task of the teacher to cultivate. In the pppil a sense of hl.s 
responsibility. prosor.L ns well as future. 

(:i) If a clti/.eii h:i.s an Imprest lu civic mutters ami a sense of his persoaiil 
responsibility, ho will want to act. Therefore tiie teacher must help tlt.e pui)il 
to express his convlctlou In word nfad deed. lie mu^ be given an opportunity 
... to live his civics, both In the school and In the coiniminlty outside. 

(4) night action deporuls not only upon Informatien, Interest, and will, hut 
also upon good judgment. Hence the young citizen must be traine<I to weigh 
facts and to judge relative values, both lu regard to what constitute the cs.scu-. 

■ Hal cdeincnta In a situation lUid In regard to the best means of meeting it. 

• (5) Kvery citizen posse.sscs a large amount of unorganized lnft)rinatlon 

rt'garding eonimunlty affairs. . . . It Is, therefore, Important to teadr the 
pupils ho^» to test and organize their knowledge. 

(G) People are . most ready to !*.or upon those convictions that they have 
helped to form by their own mental processes and tlmt'are based upon their 
own exiierieuce anti observation. lI^nce the teacher should . . . load the 
das.s : (1) To couiribmo facts from tlicir own experience: (2) To contribute 
other facts gatlici*ed by themselves; (3) To use their own reasoidug lowers In 
forming eonelusi.ons ; and (4) To submit these conclusions to criticism. 

<7) The class has the essential cliaructcrlsttcs of q conhnunity. Tlierefore 
the inethod by which the clas.s exercises are conducted la of the utmost impor- 
’lance lu the cultlvatiuu of civic ciualltlcB and hablta. ... 

II. Three steps in teaching an element of welfare: 

(1) Approach to the topic , — In beginning the study of an element of 
fare the teacher should load tlie puidls to roiUlze Its importance to thoinsoives, 
To their ueighlMirliood, and to the cuminunity, and to see the dependence of the 
Individual upon social ^igencles. Much dci>ends upon the irndhud of upiiroach. 
Thv" planning of an ai<i)roach appropriate to a given topic and applicable to u 
given class culls for ingenuity uml rosourcofuliies.s. In this but loti a up- 
pmaches to various t.opie.s are suggested by way of Illustration, l)Ut the 
leaclmr shotiltl try to Ihul uiiolhcr ai>proach whenoverthe thinks the one sug- 
gi'stetl is not the he.-t one for the -class. 

(2) * of uyrm/ra.--TIie knowledge of the Class slamhl now be 

ext^ulcd by a coiaTeLe and more or less detailed Investigation of agencies 
such us those. suggested In the bulletin. These investigations shoultl consist 
largely of fliHtdumd observation and study of loeui couditlons. Tlio ugcucleB 
BuggestC(.| uwdiT each topic are so many thui no utienu»t should lie made to 
have tlie.olftB.s as a wliole study them nil Intensively. Such un ntteihpt would 
result in supernelality, kill interest, duJ def*?ai the purpose of the course. . 

(3) Uccoffixition vf rctponxibility. — A lesson in cominunUy civics Is no^ com- 
plete uu\vs 3 it leaves the pupil a sense <jf his personal ^^ponsIbllUy nml 

‘ result.s In^ rigid ucllou. To attain these ends Is {)crhups thtTmoat dlUlcult and 
delicate tusk of the tcueher. It Is discussed hpre as the third step In teaclilbg 
uu element of wolfan»: In practice, however, U Is a process coincident with the 
Arst two steps and^ resulting from them. If the work suggestt^l in the fore- 
B<^lug »mra«rupU» od “ ApproftcU 'j anU ‘OnvestrgoUon M, 
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u'cll dono, tho pupirs sense of responsibility, lila clf*>Ire to jtet. nrnJ his kiiowl* 
r(ij:e of ho\v to act will thereby Imve been developed. Indet'd, the extent to 
which they have been (leveloi)eU Is In u measure u test of the elToc live ness of 
t!ie approach, und the study of ugeuclea. 

2. Ninth- year civics. — When provision is made for community 
civics in the eighth year the way is p.^epared for work in tlic ninth 
year that would not other .vise bo posiibl^! Tlie work ot‘ tlic ninth 
year should build upon, or grow out of, the eighth-year cour.se; but 
it should liavc a broader hori/con, develop pew points of view and 
new relations, und emphasize' aspects of social and civic life that 
were only liglitly touched upon or wholly omitted in the earlier 
course. Incidentally, also, this ninth-year course should 1 y sub- 
stantial fomuhitions for thc >social studies of succeeding years. ^ 

(a) Amplifiaitioa of iiatlonal concepts. — The reaction against the 
exclusive and formal study of national gbvcrnnieiit and the increas- 
ing attention given to the study of local community relations have 
resulted in a noticeable tendency to minimize the study of civie.s in 
a national sense. It would be inexpi'cssibly unfortunale if the study 
of local conuuimity life and local civic relations should supplant a 
study of national community life and national civic relations. The 
two aspects of civic life sliould clearly siipplenient each other. While 
we are impi*cssing the pupil with the importance of his local civic 
relations and utilizing tliem us a means of cultivating fmulamental 
civic concepts uifd habits, we shuiildmot allow this to divert atten- 
tion frunrthe increasingly intimate relations between local and na- 
tional interests, and the increasing importance of a recognition by the 
individual of his responsibility for the national welfare. 

It is extremely dillicult for the average citizen in a democracy to 
think in terms of national interest, especially when there is any 
apparent conniet between it and the local or group interest. An 
illustration of tliis is seen in tlie local inlhieiices brought to bear upon 
the members of the National Congress which often prevent theni 
from voting on public questions in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole ’when it seems to be antagonistic to the interests of the local 
districts. Questions of health, of educafion, of industry cun no 
longer considered in their local bearings alone, but must be dealt 
tilth in the light of national policy and to the end of national 
cflicicncy. As our population grows,* means of comii^unicution per- 
fected and the interests of the individual more closely intorwoveu 
wdth the into|j|sts of others, the opportunities for friction and con- 
ilict increase. So much the greater is the necessity for training the 
pupil to recognize the common general interest in tl\e midst of con- 
flicting group interests and for cultivating the will to subordinate 
the lattes, to the formon 

/ On the other haud^ thup is anotlior tendency which, tliough good 
in .spmetim^ a . t^dency sen^ . pf the 
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importance of national sollolarity. This is^the conception of “in- 
tcniatinnalisni,'- of ^Muimauity as greater than its divisions,” of a 
“world coinimmity.” This conception Indeed needs cullivation, as 
sti"^T3tcd in tlic following section; but it is necessary to Iccep our 
iniiuls upon the L*lcinontiil fact that before there can be effective 
“ intornationali.sm ” there must bo cfliciciit and sclf-rcspcctirig na- 
. tionalisin; that the first step toward tlio realization of a “world 
cvKiumiiiity ” must be the cultivation of sound ideals, and of effi- 
ciency in attaining these ideals, on the part of the several nations 
which must constitute the “world community.” 

The word “patriotism” has been much abused; but it is a good 
word, TiisLeud of avoidi-ng it because of it:J abuse, and instead of 
consciously or unconsciously giving young citizens the- impression 
that tlic thing for wliich the word stands has suincdiow lost its 
significance, every effort sliould be made to imbue it with real mean- 
ing and to make it a potent influence in the development of a sotmcl 
national life. The committee submits tliat this should be a definite 
aim of secondary education, and that one of the means of attaining 
it is by applying to the study of our national interests, activities, 
and organization the point of view, the spirit, and the methods of 
community civics. This may be done in some measure in the ciglith 
year and earlier, but it may be accomplished more fully and more 
eH’cctivcly in the nintli year, and later, on the basis of the earlier 
work, * 

(Z>) Arnpliftcalio^i of world irtterests. — As ii)dividu*s witliin. a 
community, or local communities within a State, or the States con- 
stituting the Nation, arc dejumdent upon one another and are bound 
together into the larger comnuiiiity life by their common interests 
and cooperative action, so it cun easily be sltowii that nations are 
becoming more and more closely dependent upon each other. Com- 
mon wofld interests need emphasis, world sympathies need culti- 
vation, Pupils will be quite prepared for Instruction to this end 
oo the basis of the principles developed in coinmuni^'* civics. Such 
study should be concrete and based upon curren^vents and prob- 
lems. It offer.s a socially important lino of deiiifojwient, at)d every 
available opportunity to this effd should be seized upon, (See also 
under “ History,” pp. 39, 40.) 

(c) Civic rehtiom of vocational life, — 3till anotlier opportunity ' 
presented in the ninth year is for the stressing of the civic relations 
of voculional life. Tliere is evidence# that, as a rule, ninth-year 
pupils have begun to think more or less earnestly abouh what they 
arc “going to do,” even though they may not have made any con- 
nection in their'minds between their future vocations* and the. par- 
ticular-studies they are taking. Much of the morhdity that occurs 
during the cightli and ninth years due to, the failure of pupihi 

' 
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and parents to see the economic value of the hi^h-?:chool coinse. 
An opportunity exists to inalco high-school education seem “worth 
while” by taking the budding vocational or economic interest os 
one point of departure. 

It is one of the essential qualities of the good citizen to be self- 
siip[)orting, and through the activities necessary to his self-support 
to contribute efficiently to the world’s progress. Not only is it im- 
portant that this fact be emphasized in the cjvic education of the 
youth, but it is also appropriate that he be gtven as much enlighten- 
ment as possible to assist him in choosing h!s vacation wisely from 
the standpoint of social efficiency as well os from that of personal 
success. 

^The question of vocational giiidanco is very much in the fore- 
ground at present’. While there is general agreement that the young 
need “guidance” for the vocational aspect of life, as for its other 
aspects, there is,jvide divergence of opinion as to the nature of this 
'guldiincc and the means by which it may best be given. The com- 
aiittec on social studies believes that education as a who^ should 
take nccount of vocational needs and should contribute to th^ prepa- 
ration of^ho youth for an intelligent choice of vocation and for 
efficiency in it. As for the ninth-year study now under consideration, 
the coiiimittee is Here interested in its vocational guidance aspect 
only as an incident to ^ the broader social and civic training of the 
youth. If it can be made to contribute anything to his guidance 
toward a wise choice of vocation and intelligent preparation for it, 
it is that much gain. 

The chief purpose of the phase of the ninth -year worlt now being 
emphasized should be the devel apment of an appreciation of t he 
social significamcc of alLwpr k: of the social value and interdepend- 
^ce'of all occupations; of the social responsibility of the worker, 
not only for the character of his wonk but for th^ise of its fruits; 
of thq^opportunitics and necessity for mod citizenship in vocational 
life; of the duty of 'the community t/ t{ie worker; of the necessity 
for social control, governmental and otherwise, of the economic nc- 
tiv.itics of the community; and of the part that government iictiially 
plays in regulating the economic Itfo of the community and of the 
individual. In other words, the work here proposed is an applica- 
tion of community civics to a phase of .individual and community 
life that is now coming into tb^ foreground of the pupiPs interc.st. 
It has for its background tbe earlier work, and dWers from it 
primarily in the larger emphasis giveh to the economic interest and : 
its resulting activities. The other aspects of community life dealt 
with in ‘the earlier course should receive renewed attention — the 
family, the protection of life, health, and property, education, reem- 
Uon, etc.;; bnt eyw they may be approached from the point of. viovy 
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of llicir relations to the activities and arrangements involved in | 
''‘'^retting ii living,” 

The U-rm ^‘vocational civics” has been suggested for this phase 
of the ninth-year work. The term is hardly adequate, however, since 
it is as ini])ortant at this time to give instruction regarding the civic 
responsibility connected wnth the use of wealth as it is regarding 
resj)Onsibility in its production. , 

Coinmunity civics deals with real situations and relations in the 
pupil’s own life./ This vocational or economic phase of the subject 
should be no exception. It may well be approached through an 
examination of occupations or industries in which the pupils have 
' some direct interest— those for which the several members of the ; 
elass have a predilection, those in'which their parents arc engaged, 

I or those of ino.st importance in the inunediatc community. ' I 

Nowhere* has a course in vocational civics been found that seems 
^ fully to satisfy the requirements postulated. Some steps have been 
taken in this direction,' however, and^ as an illustration of what haa 
actually bcci) done, reference may be made to the work of Supt. Wil- 
. liam A. Wlieatley, of the Middletown (Conn.) public schools. ! 

“ Vocational enlightenTneni ” at Middletowny Conru — In the ilid- I 
:: dlotown High School a half-year course has been introduced in the 
first your under the title of “A Survey of Vocations,” or “ Vocational | 
, Knligliteninejit.” It consists of three parts: 

1. Conslileratloa of thj Importance of vocational information from the view- 
point of Uie IndhiUuul unU society, the cbaructerlstlcs of a good vocation, and 
how to stiuly vocations. 

2. Detailed treatmeat of 80 or 90 professions, trades, and occupations, 
grouped under agriculture, cominorce* railroading, civil service, manufacturing, 
macliine trades, engineering, building trades, learned professlops, miscellaneous , 


and new openings. 

3. l»ructical discussion of ciiooslng oillfe work, preparation for that work, 
securing a position, and cOlcicut service and Its reword. 

In studying eacii of the Vocations selected, we touch upon its healthfuliiess, 
remuneration, value to society, aiid social standing, ns well ns iipoii the unturul 
qualiGcatlons, general education, and 'special preparation necessary for suc- 
cess. We investigate at tlrst hand as many as possible of the vociit^gns found 
in our city and vicinity. Each pupil is encouraged to bring from home first- 
hand and, a.s fur us pracUcuble, “in.slde” facts concerning his father's occu- 
pation. Kocul professional mca, engineers, buslacsa raea, manufacturers, me- 
^ciianics, and agriculturists are invited to present Inforumlly and quite per- 
sonally the sallcat features of their various vocations. . • 

In-ihe- class exercise on Uie mechanical engineer such.topl.ca as these are 



•discussed : 

Which of the three engineers so far studl^* renders society the greatest 
service? Which Is most necessary to your own' community? Which one’s work 
seems most attractive? What natural qualiflcatlpns, general education, and 
sijeelal training are.hecc.ssary? What subjecto should raastitute a hlgh-school 
(H>ursc i>ropnrutory to this profession? What subJecU* do tto best t^linlchl 
schools demand- for entranoe? What ad vantages, and dlsadv^n^^g^'are Ukm 

» ' - * ■ ■ ‘ j .) ■ . \ ' f ■ ■ ? i' ■ V,' . ^ i. 
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to i^rcparlng for this profession In a cooperative school and^shop course? What 
kiiiil of work during thc*shqjmcr would serve best to determine nptitmlo for It? 

I UiJioreiicc between expert mUQilulat and mechanical engineer? What Is a 
\ couiractlng engineer? etc. 

Supt. Wheatley says of this course that— 

Besides being Intrlnslcolly Interesting to the pupils. It gives thorn greater 
respect for all kinds of honorable work, helps them to choose more wlsofy their 
life work, convinces them of the absolute necessity for u Uiorongli iirepiirutlon 
Icfore enterlug any vocation, and holds to the end of the high-school, course 
many who would otherwise drop out early in the race. 

The committee woyld encourage experiment along this line. It 
would, however, repeat its suggestion that in the further develop- 
ment of such course particular attention be given to its broader social 
and civic implications; that instruction in vocations fronutlie point 
of view of individual success be made not the end but a means 
to a more fundamental s(5:ial education. The approach should be 
through a consideration of the services rendered by any particular 
vocation rather than from the point of view of remuneration. It 
is a principle no less important that the vocation, Tf it plays its true 
part in the life of the individual, is the chief means for the develop- > 

ment of personality; consequently the pupil should be taught to seek j-^ 

a vocation that will call forth l^is best efforts. There should be some- i 

thing of the personal challejigo in “vocational enlightenment. ’’ 

3. Adaptalion of Murimunity civics to rural conditions. — Cora- : 

munity civics has been developed principally to meet urban needs. 

I There is need for an adaptation of the subject to rural conditions. ' ^ 

The community relations A)f the i;ural youth are different from ^ 

those of the city youth. In a sense ^tey are simpler. They also 
seem more vague. Their very simp^Kty apparently adds to the 
difficulty of developing a systematic course in community civics. 
Furthermore, the teachers in rural schools are often less experienced 
and le^ bea4ily recognize the opportunities and materials for civic ' • 

, training. 

Prof. J. F, Smith, of the Berea College (Ky.) Normal School 
has successfully developed a course in community civics to meet 
local rural conditions. One of his lesson plans on roads is given 
in Bulletin, 1915, No. 23, United States Bureau of Education, 
page 3D, and is here reproduced because of its suggestiveness. 



In this study numerous photograpba were used, walks were taken over 
good and bad roads, aod tbe pupUi and teachert actually did a piece of road 
work. . • • 

Study and report on condition of ro^da In the community. Draw a map 
of the community^ iadlcatlifg roads,* Which are dirt roadSf rocky roads, 
other kinds? Which are well nsded. whll crowned? .Note ^de dltchra; are, 
they adequate? Note culverts and brldgea. BatUni^to miles of road In the* 
oommunlty; public and prifata . . 
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Stu*ly road-maldn;: material In the community. Note places where llm©. 
Btone is foumi; saiidstoiio, Blute, gravel. Are these material! accessible? 

Kind out cost of ImulKng In the community. Consult wagoners and learn 
chiir;:es per 100 pounds for freight and farm produce. Cun farmers afford 
to marlict produce at present cost of cartage? Find out bow much freight 
l9 liiuiletl into the community annually and compute amount paid for thls; 
How long will wagon and set of harness lust on the roads? Flow long on 
good roads? niffermce In cost for 10 years. How much could people who 
buy s^ippiles .affurd to spend on road upkeep each year In order to cut down 
frmgiit rates? 

Conijt:ire cost of hauling here with cost tn European countries where the 
bt^st roads CAlst. What overtax do the people have to pay? Note Unit this 
overtax l.s In the form of higher prices for household necessities and In 
smaller profits for farm produce. 

Koad i)uilding: D<'iermine kind of road; the location; grades; how griiUca 
afi'cct tlio haul ; the drainage level and steep roads, side ditches, culverts, 
Buhdniinage. crown; actual cuustructlon, tools, funds, means employed. 

Iloud mnintriiance : Jvind of umtcrlal to use; regular attention necessary; 
Uie tools. 

What good roads mean to a community ; the economic problem. How they 
enhance the value of lauil. Means of communication. Better social life. 

The history of the development of roads, canals, and railways In your 
State and In the Nation, In Its relation to the growth of community spirit 
and cooperation, will be fruitful. What effect did the steam railway have 
upon Uie development of canals? Why? Show how the Panama Canal 
tends to unite our Nation more firmly. Study the problems of rapid trans* 
poriailon in cities and Uielr relation to various phases of city life. Also the 
effects of lh(' parcel iiost and of electric Interurbun Hues on the welfare of 
fanners and lity tlwoHcrs. Make a comprelionslvc study of the work of the 
Koderul Cvuermiicnt In promoting and safeguarding transportation. The 
ship-purcliasc bill und l?io Government ownership of railways and of street 
railway lines afford material for discussion and debate. 

It is probable that the rural citizen comes into direct contact with 
State and National Oovemments with greater relative frequency 
than does the urban citizen, whoso life "is largely regulated by tho 
municipality. Under the topic, “Protection of property,” for 
example, llie following discussion was introduced in rural classes 
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* The United .States Dopurtinent of Agriculture, in a recent report, esUmntoa 

' that $795,100,000 worth of damage was done by iosecU to the crops of thli 
country In a single year. What Insect^, birds, and unlrauls nVe destructive 
of properly in your community? - Whut plant and animal diseases arc preva- 
lent la your locality or State? . Invoatigate the work of your Slate ngrl- 
cultural college to prevent loss from theso causes, (Qet reports and other 
publlcutloiLs dlri'Ctly froni the college. Ask the children whether their fathers 
receive publications.) Is there any department of^your Slate governmeot 
or any Stale oinccr whoae work contributes to the protection of property 
ugulnst such cnomics? lavestlgute and report oq the work of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture for the protection of property against destruction by 
the c&UHCs oatried. Why should the Federal Oovernmeut Interest Itself in this 
: matter In ydor community ? ( Heporu on UtUi subject may be obtained directly 
from the department These reports xmgr alM 1m In. yocr loc^ .library.). >ri>- 
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Under “ Fire protection ” the following topics were developed in 
U)C same classes: 


Show how Uie farmer is largely dependent upon his own efforts and the 
friendly cooperation of neighbors. Contrast with the elaborate arrangement 
In Cities. Why the difference? Point out the extreme importrtnee of fire 
prevention in rural communities. Value of the telephone as a means of fire 
protection. If you live In a village or a small town, describe the arrange- 
tmnt.s for Are protection; method of aiavn; water supply; backet brigades; 
volutitoer cotupnnles; etc. Compare with the conditions o? the farm and of 
large cities. Have the children find out whether Uielr fathers' property Is 
insured. In what companies? Where are the mala offices ef these com- 
panies? (Probably la distant cities or States.) Discuss the methods 
Insurance, to. show the wide-spread cooperation through the payment of 
premiums. la there a gronge In your community? Does It provide a means 
of lu.surauce? It so, describe it. 

Under loss from storm, flood, frost, etc.; 

Is it possible to get Insurance against loss from such causes 7 Do any 
of your parents have Insurance of this kind? Wliat relation do the weather 
reports Issued by the Notional Government have to the protection of prop- 
erly? Does your father receive weather reports by mail? If not, where 
may you .find these reports? Investigate and report on* the work of the 
Weather Bureau. (Information may be obtolned directly from the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 


Urban conditions should not be entirely neglected even in rural 
schools, because rural life and urban life are closely dependent upon 
each other. The material selected for study, however, should bo re- 
lated to the child’s expwience as far as possible. For example, in 
rural schools in the neighborhood of Wilmington, Del., the following 
statement from the report of the Wilmington Board of Health was 
made a basis for discussion : 


During the year 191-1 there were 142 ca-ses of typhoid fever, with l22 deaths. 
Our report for this year shows an Increase of 70 cases over the previous year. 
This Increase was due to tlie prevalence of typhoid In New Cnstle Coaoty, and 
we feel that Wilmington was particularly fortunate in not having an epidemic, 
as practically all milk and vegetable products supplied to Wilmington’ come 
from this agricultural district.. 

Again, from the report of the Wilmington City Board of Health was 
taken the classification of municipal waste into garbage, ashes, rub- 
bish, and trade waste, with the requirement that these be kept 
separate : 


Compare these provisions for the city of Wilmington with the needs and 
conditions of a small community like your own. Refer to what la said about 
other cities and compare with conditions and arrangements In year own town. 
How Is the garbage from your home disposed of 7 Is it done by public provi- ; 
Sion or left to the individual householder? Whether It la done publicly or 
privately, note the necessity for epoperatiem oo the part of the people. Is the 
garbage removed la a vvay to protect health and to avoid .annoyance to your 
•vrn families shd neighbors? Is It Important that garbage and other kinds of. 
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w:ist(» Lo lcc[)t. soi);Lrato In a i;:uiaU C('minunity ? Arc tlicre laws or ortllnaruvs lu 
yonr {own lo i collate the matter of frarbage? What means can you think of 
to iini)rn\o your own homo uioiliods of caring for garbage? 

4. Jiclat( 0 )i of civics to histovy coordination of 
liU.tory, and civics instruction in the years VII^-IX and earlier. has 
liL'Pu rcffiTod to in preceding pages (pp. 18-'22). Tlic application tu 
instruction in history of the principles which have already vitalized 
instruction in civics is discu.sscd iu detail in later pages (pp. 38, 3'J), 

I he [)riiiciple.s there discussed, the committee believes, are equally 
pertinent to history instruction in both junior and senior cycles. 
The purpose of the present section is to emphasize the peculiar 
value of the civics propof.ed for the junior cycle from the standpoint 
of historical study. 

History as it is usually taught in the first year of .tihe high school 
is no better adapted to the educational requirements of that ngc than 
the old-time civil government. The committee further maintains 
that, even from the standpoint of the subsequent high-school cour.ses 
iu history, (he latter should bo preceded by a course in civics of the 
type described above. Children live in the present and not in the 
past. The past becomes educational to them only as it is related to 
the present. Hero .stoiies and pioneer stories from history are of 
use in the early grades because children react naturally to them. 
Individuals arc# interested in the history of government, of educa- 
tion. of eoininercc, of industry, or of democracy, in proportion as 
(liey have u ])vesent interest in these things. Community civics 
endeavors to establish a consciousness of present community relations 
befor-e di-ciissing the more remote development of these relations. 

On the other hand, the history of a thing may add to its present 
inteiest. Ihiilrnads as.sume a new significance when compared with 
the TiiCiUis of trans[)ortati<)n in colonial timc.s, or with the road 
.system of the Itoinan Kinpire. Community civics affords oppor- 
tunity for the actual u.sc of much historical matter, for the develop- 
ment of tlic “historical sense,” and for the creation of u desire to 
know more, history. The he.st time to introduce history in the edu- 
cation of the child i.s when it is of inmicdiute use. The traditional 
hi.story course has given to the child a mass of facts, chronologically 
arranged, because, in the judgment of the adult, these facts may 
soinolimc be useful, or for the purposes of that vague thing, “gen- 
eral culture.” Community civics alfords opportunity to use history, 
lo illuminate topics of immediate interest. 

Local history finds its best opportunity in connection with com- 
munity civics. Tliero is hardly a topic in community civics that 
muy not be made clearer by loolring back to the simpler stages of 
Its development. For developing an appreciation of what history 
uieaiw and for giving historicur perspective to the: present* local 
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history is ;ts u$cfiil as any other history. The most effective courses 
in community civics make large use of local history. In 1910 the 
work of keeping Philadelphia clean ^yas — 

IiirKoly in tlio hands of a bureau of surveys* which has constructed over 1,200 
ntllea of sowers at a cost of nearly $35,000,000, and of a bureau of highways 
iiiuJ street cleaning, which, In 1009, employed a contractor to clean the atroots 
Ilf liie city arid to remove all ashes for $1,199,000; and to remove all garbage 
for $ ISS,0S8. 

N'othing could make so clear the statement that this complex and 
co:dly machinery of government is merely a means of citizen coop- 
eration us the incident given in the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin, early citizen of Philadelphia: 

One day I found o poor Industrious man, who \Vns w'llUng to undertake 
keeping ihe pavement clean, by sweeping It twice a week, carrj'lng off the dirt 
from I)Cfore all the neighbors' doors, for the 5uni of aijpcnce per month, to be 
paid by each house. I then wrote and printed a^(pfper setting forth tlic 
ailvimriiges to the neighborhood Uiat might be obtained' by this aniall oi- 
peiise ; , , , 1 sent one of those papers to each house, ami In a day or 

two went around to see who would subscribe pn agreement to pay tlicse sii- 
pi'nces ; It was unanimously signed, and for a time well executed. This raised 
a general desire to have nil the streets paved, and made the people more whiling 
to submit to a tax for that purpose. 

General history also finds it$ use. The topics set forth below are 
given as a mere suggestion. 

Under the topic Health: 

Conceptions of disease as found among uncivilized peoples, the ancients, and 
Id medimval thues. " 

Alchemy iiiul the development of a knowledge of medicine. 

DevcIupn»ont of sanitation; sanitary coiwfltlons In mcdla?vnl cltlc.s, 

Gret'k Ideal of physical development; gymnnshims aud other means of per- 
fectintr the body. 

Important dlsc^ovcrlcs: Circulation of the blood* surgery and amrsthetlcs, 
bacteria and germs, disinfectants. 





Under the topic Education 


mth cc 


Of wUnt the education of tho y^th consisted among savage, barbarous, and 
ancient peoples. 

Auiong auch^pcoples were all the youth educated only certain classes? 

Show Jiow, ninuiig the savage Australlaus, the barbarous American Indians, 
the ancient Spartans, eilucatlon wos adapted to existing needs of life. 

What kinds of schools existed anion| such peoples, and who were the 
teachers? 

The part taken by the church In education In the Middle Ages, 

Founding of the great universities fn Europe sod America. 

Growth of public education In Europe and the Ualted States. 


How the decay of the apprentice hyateni 
education in the public schoolsi 


has led to a need for Industrial 
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Ululer the topic rvccreation : 

Primitive customs; dnnciiit; uml music. 

Public lb Greece and Uomc. 

Drama and the theater among the nneieg^U, 

Means of amusement to the Middle Agei. 

Hurds and troubadours. 

-.■Utitmle of the Puritans toward recreation. 

Ccuuparison of ha ius of recreation In different conntrlcA. 

Descritttion and purposes of pageants. 

Under the topics Transportation and Trade 

Early mothods of tradin;; and transportation; barter, market places, cara- 
vans, saUiii;^ vessel, etc. 

The period of exploration luul discovery. 

Imrly trade routes and road building, 
i'erlods of canal and niilroad building. 

Application of steam to land and water ^vel. 

Discoveries and inventions relating to transportation and coramnnlcntI()n, 


T 


Undor.tlie topic Charities: 


the ancient .Town 


ProvLslon made for widows, orphans, ami the poor amon;; 
uiid Mohaminodiius. 

Hroiul lines in Komo and their effects. 

Treatment of iteggars and diseased paupers in Easbern countries and in 
Qiodltcvai Europe and England, 

Attitude of Uie churcb toward the poor. 

Description of poorliouses by Dickons, 

Condition of poorhouscs in America HO year* ago. 

5. jS?/m 7 narv.-—Coniuuijnity civics is a coui*so of training in citi- 
zenship, organized with refL'rcuce to the pupils immediate needs, 
rich in its lii.^toric:jl. sociological, economic, and politicaUrelations, . 
and iiiroi’diiig a logical :ind pcdagogically sound avenue of approach 
to tlic later social studicii. 









PART III.— SOCIAL STUDIES FOR YEARS X-XIL 
(A) GENERAL- ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES. 

1. GcTieral outline , — The committee recommends as appropriate 
to the last three years of the secondary school the following courses: 

I. iJurcipean hxMtory to approaHmately the end of the eeventeenih cen/f/rj/— 
1 year. This would luclude oucleat und orleatal civilization. English history 
to the end of the period meniloDod. and the period of American eiplorutlon. 

II. European history (including JSnpHs/i history) «ince approximately the 
end of the seventeenth century — 1 (or }) year. 

III. American hietory sinee the seventeenth century — 1 (or J) year, 

IV. Problems of American democracy-^! (or 1) year. 



! 
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These cour^'cs clearly repeat the cycle of social study provided 
for in years VII-IX (see page 15). The principal of organization 
suggested in the pages following for all of these courses makes them 
extremely flexible and easily adaptable to the special needs of dif- 
ferent groups of pupils, or of dilTercnt high-schopl curriculums 
(commercial, scientific, teclinical, agricultural, etc.). 

2. Time allotment and minimum essentials , — The course of social^ 
studies here outlined would constitute, if all were taken, from 
to 4 units, dependent upon whether one or one-half year is 
allotted to each of the last three courses. The commiuee believes 
that there should bo a social study in each year of the pupil’s course. 
It is, however, conscious of the difficulty presented by the present 
requircments.of the high-school program. The question then arises 
as to what would constitute a minimum course of social study under 
these existing' conditions. To this question the committee would 
reply : 

minimum essentials of the years X-XII should be de- 
termined by the needs of the particular pupil or group of pupils in 
question. 

(t) Other things being equal, it would seem desirable for the 
pupil, whose time in the last three years is limited, to take those 
social studies which would most directly aid him to understand tlie 
relations of his own social life. If, for example, he had but one 
year out of the three for social study^ and there were no special 
reason for deciding otherwise, it is probable that he might better 
take a half year of American history and a half year of European 
history* (courses II and till) ; or, a half year of American hi^ry 
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aiul ;i yoiir of the t\vclfth-ye;ir study of social problems (couitea 
III and IV).' The choKe unions tlicbc might be inllueucei.l by tho 
ticiul taken by his social study in the ninth year (sue the iillernativo 
possibilities of tlie ninth-year work, page 15). 

(c) If the prinLi[)lcs advocated in the following irages of this re- 
port for the organization of instruction in the soeial stiulics be 
adhered to, the ai)parent incompleteness of the cycle of social study, 
due to tlio impracticability of taking all the courses olfcrotl, will bo 
in some degree, obviated, llriefly st;ited, this means that any course 
of history instruction should be so organized that the pupil will in- 
« evitably acquire some familiarity with, the economic, social, and civic 
factors in community life, just as in the study of civics or of social 
lu-oblems he should inevitably learn much history by using it. (See 
pages 3i.’*-3 t.) 

(B) HISTORY. 

I. GKNKllAL RTATEMK-NT OF I'RINCirLE.S OF OUGANI7.ATION. 

1. ncnnons f<yr tlui pro/ioscd organization of hiitory coviscs.— The 
committee recommends the organization of the history course in two 
or three units as indicated in the general-outline on page 35 in view 
of tlie following considerations: 

• (1) In small liigh schools more than two units of histoi'y are im- 
■ practicai)lc ; and in large high schools, ^here more could be offered, 
few p>i[)ils would (or do) take more than two units, and these often . 
unrelated. 

(2) The long historical pbriod included in course I oilers a wide 
range of materials from which to .select, and makes possible the 
development of topics continuously and unhampered by chronologi- 
cal and geographical limitations. 

(3) The as,signmcnt of an equal amount of time (or twice tho 
time if a year is given to each of courses IT and TIT) to the period 
since the sevcntcentli century as to the period prior to that time, 
expres-ses the comiuittce’s conviction that I'ccent history is richer in 
suitable materials for secondary education than tho more remote 
periods, and is woi thy of niore intensive study.- 

(4) The history of miy two-ycars that a pupil m.ay elect under 
tills pian'will be related; that of courses II and, III is contempora- 
neous and pre.scnts many points of contact, and that of either course 
JI or III is continuous with that of course I. 

(5) Under tho present four-unit plan a premium is placed upon 
ancient and American history, all that goes between being left largely 
to chance. Under tho plan proposed by the committee n much 
larger proportion of the pupils^wUl secure the bahefits of a study 
of the' cs.%ntials of European history. "" 
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(G) It is important to remember that the cycle of history pro- 
vided for in the years X-XTI will have been once traversed, on 
narrower lines, in the years VII-IX (see p. 12 Consequently, the 
pupil who for any reason can not complete the cycle in the years 
X-XII will not be wholly deficient in the knowledge of any of its 
pails. ^ 

(7) Although many teachers are at present inadequately prepared 
to follow *thc method of instruction advocated by the committee, 

* which requires the selection of materials bn the basis of the pupils’ 
own immediate interests and of current problems (see below), the 
coinpression of a longer historical period into a briefer course will 
brin^ pressure to bear to induce a more careful selection of facts and 
events for emphasis. 

2. OrganhAition of Buhfject matter within Imtory courses. — Within 
each cours'h the coinniittco recommends — ^ 

(1) The adoption to the fullest extent possible of a “topical” 
method, or a “problem'’ method, as opposed to a method based on 
chi'onological Sequence alone. 

(2) The selection of topics or problem^ for study with reference 
-to (a), the pupil’s own immediate interest; (b) general social sig- 
nificance. 


Concrete suggestion as to what the committee means by these 
criteria is given in the' following pages, especially in the three type 
lessons on pages 44-47. 

ThO' organization of history instruction on this basis unquestion- 
ably requires greater skill on the part of the tcachei* than the tradi- 
tional method, less dependence upon a single textbook of the types 
now existent, and larger use of many books, or’ of encyclopedic Books, 
for reference purposes. If the selection of materials is to be deter- 
mined by immediate interests an^ current problems, it is manifestly 
impossible to furnish in advance a detailed and complete outline of 
topics for univci-sal \ind invariable uso. To attempt to do so would 
bo contrary to.the very spirit of the method. Whether Miss Harris, 
for example, should dwell at length upon the War of 1812 nAd the 
subjects of tho rights of neutrals (see p. 44), could not bo deter- 
mined for her in advance by a committee, nor even by an interna- 
tional lawyer to whom the question might seem of profound iinpor- 
rM^ce. The matter was detemined for her by ,the exigencies of the 
f h^r and the interests of her pupils. So, also, was tho method by 
which she approached and unfolded the subject. 

ihe other hand, there are certain topics that approach uni- 
versity and intariability'in their application. Jt is hardly conceiv- 
able, examjple, that Miss Dilks could have omitted a study of 
“Athenfs*^c City Beautiful” (see p. 45). Tho love for the beauti- 
ful is universal In varied, forms it. ia common' to the pupils in the 
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cliiss. iinJ to* all coinmuniticSj nations, peoples, and times. Athens 
iT[)i eSi.'iits a climax in the development of esthetics. But the feature 
that especially characterizes Miss Dillcs’s lesson is the method by 
wliiuh she brought “Athens — the City Beautiful’* into the range of 
the pupils’ o\vn interest and experience and made it a direct means 
for the furthcr'cultiviition of a fundamental interest in their lives. 

In this there is suggested a possible organizing principle for liis- 
tory that Is at once sciciitilic and especially circcLivo in teaching 
piT|)ils vho have had a course in community civics of the type de- 
scribed earlier in this report. This orgimizing principle is found in 
the “ elements of welfare ” or “ fundamental intercuts,” which afford 
an effective basis for the organization of the latter subject. It is 
a subjective rather than an objcctive\ basis. In the case just cited 
the pupils themselves have a more or less developed esthetic kitcrest, 
which expresses itself in various elemental ways and rcacy con- 
ditions in the immediate conrtnunity. This interest is common to all 
mankind and finds expiession in n groat variety of ways. It e.x- 
pressed itself in a remarkable manner among the Greeks, who"' de- 
veloped certain standards of bcaiity that have profoundly influenced 
the world since their time. 

Already the principle of organization here suggested is being 
adopted more or completely in the treatment of one groat phase 
of liistory — that which relates to the “economic interest” and ia 
e.xprcsscd in economic or industrial history. Not all industrial his-^ 
tory lias beecn written on this basis of organization. Befcreiice is 
made to the type of industrial history to wTiicli Prof. Robinson evi- 
' dcntly refers in the statement quoted on page 50 of this report and 
which is clearly illustrated in the lesson described by Miss Hazard 
(p, 47). The same principle is applied in the course suggested by 
Dr. Leavitt and Miss Brown in their chapter on history in Prevo- 
cational Kducation in thij Public Schools.”^ 

But boys and girls, even in vocational and prov^cational classes, 
have fund Ji mental interests other than the ccononuc. They are the 
iiitcrasts or “elements of welfare” that ^rvo as the organizing 
principle of cormnunity civics — physical, economic, intellectual, es- 
thetic, religious, and social. Their relative prominence varies among 
nations as iimong individuals, partly 'because' of temperament and 
partly because of iihyslcul and social influences; but the story of the 
life of any nation is the story of effort to provide for them. The 
life liistory of a nation, us of any community, consists of two great 
linos of endeavor which are, of course, closely interrdated: (1) The 
endeavor to establish permanedt and definite relations with the land, 
which involm the geographical factor, and (2) the endeavor to. 

M . ^ ^ ~ ■ ’ ^ "" 

^LcavlU and brown, FrcvocaUwoal Education la tbo ruMlc SekooU, ebap. tUI. lionet* 
Un. bKUnin Co* 
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establish effective means of cooperation to provide for the “elements 
(ff welfai'C, which involves the evolution of a form of government. 

J ho coininittce merely raises the question as a basis for discussion 
and experiment whether the principle of organization here suggested 
may not do as much to vitalize instruction in history as it has already 
done to vitalize instruction in government under the name of com- 
munity civics. , 

3. l7Tij)0vt(i7xt (xinis in teaching A j)riinary aim of • 

instruction in j\jnerican history should be to develop a vivid con-\ 
ception of American nationality, a strong and intelligent patriotism, ' 
and a keen sense of the responsibility of every citizen for national 
cilit’icney. It is only on the basis of national solidarity^ national 
efficiency (economic, social, political), and national patriotism that 
this or any nation can expect to perform its proper function in the 
family of nations (see pp. 25, 26). 

(2) One of the conscious purposes of instruction in the.history of 
nations othpr than our own sliould be the cultivation of a sympa- 
thetic understanding of such nations and their peoples, of an in- 
telligent appreciation of their contributions to civilization, and of 
a just attitude toward them. So important has this seemed that a 
proposal has recently been m^de that one. year of the history course 
be supplanted by a course to ba known as “A Study of Nartion.s.” ' 

In suggesting such a study, Clarence D. Kingsley says: ^ 

The diiDt'cr to be avoided above all othora Is the tendency to claim that one 
nation haa a sweeping superiority over others. The claim of such superiority, 
ns ninong Individuals,. Is a sure cause of IrrccoucIInble hatred. The cure for this 
Durvow and partisan attitude Is to be found In the brohd conception that human- 
ity is greater than any one nation. The Idea should be developed that every 
nation has, or may have, something of worth to contribute to other nations, and 
to hutmuiUy ns a whole. This conception when thoroughly Inculcated would 
load to a national respect for other nations, and to the belief that the contlnuod 
existence and development of all nations ore essential to the development of 
tdvlUzatlon. We can not expect that a principle s6 fundainenud an<l compre- 
hensive can bo Inculcated In the abstract; but Uirough a si>eoiGc study of many 
nations, the achievements and possibilities of each of . which have been studied 
^ In the concrete, this Idea may become estabUshe<l. 

This conception of the supplementary value of the dissimilarities of tbe dif- 
ferent DHtloDS and peoples, together with the Ideal of human brotherhood, which 
U generally thought of In terms of essential Blmllarlty, should do much to catab- 
llsh genuine iDteniatloDallsm. free from sentluient, founded on fact, and actually 
operative In the affairs of natlona. 


This “ Study of nations,” as Mr. Kingsley secs it, instead of to- 
.cusing ottention ypAn the past, Would start frankly with th^ present 
of typical modem nations— Europ^n, South American, oriental— ' 
end would use history in explanation of these nations and of clearly 


IKlogslcy, CUrence Ilia Btady of Natibiui: Iti PoMiitiimka u a SocUl Study la 
UUfa SelkooU. Baioaluid Society, Tol. ifl, pp, E7-41. Jaa. 8. m«. / 
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Tlic problem of articulation between elementary and secondary 
ii.hool.-,, on the oiie^ liiuitl, and between secondary schools and col- 
leges, on the other, would take cure of itself if elementary school 
secondary school, -tind t1)llcge would each give proper attention to 
the needs of present growth. 

3. To uMt extent does an increase in ilu amount of history offered 
insure more universal or better social educationV—Tho: historical 
training acquired by the pupils is not proportional to the number of 
courses olTered. Whether p . 'Is elect history or not depends, first 
upon whether they want it .d, second^jipon the demands of’ other 
subjects upon their time. I'hosc who arc concerned for the prestige 
of history in the school program will find that their gains by adding 
courses are largely “on paper.” In small high is^diools more than 
two or three units of history arc impracticable; and in large schools 
few pupils take more than two units of the subject', these frequently 
disconnected; the majority, take only what is required.' Two gr 
tliree units, of history iu;c ample in the.se years, provided 'they are 
adapted to the needs of tlie pupil and have been preceded by the 
cycle which this report recommends for the years VII-IX (sec p. 12). 

4. What “ tests ” must the history course meet if it is '■'■to hold its 

own in our schools ’7— It is true that >‘the new definitions of culture 
!ind tlic new demands for elficiency arc causing very severe tc.sts to 
bo applied to all subjects, and the traditional type of history is in 
danger because it fails to meet the tests. • 


Tlie Ideal history for each of us would be those facts of past human ciperlonce 
to Which we should have recourse oftenost In our endeavors, to understand our- 
selves and our follows. No one account would meet Uie nce<ls of all. but all 
would imree that much of what now pas.ses for the elements of history meets 
the needs of none. No one questions the Inalienable right of the historian 
to Interest himself In any phase of the past that .lie, chooses. It Is only to bo 
wished that a greater auaiber of hlstorlaas had greater skill In hitting udou 
those plm.^3 of the past which serve us best In understanding the most vital 
problems the present.- (Prof. James Harvey noblnson. Id The New History.) 

The italics in this quotation are our own. *It is the chief business 
of the maker of the course of study, the tc.xtbook writer, and the 
teacher to do what the historian has failed to do, viz, to “hit upon 
those phases of the past which serve us” (tffe high-school pupil)’' 
“best in understanding the, most vital problems of the present.” 
Furtber/*4(Hie most vit&l problems of the present*' 


school 


- — IT for the., high- 

^ _ are. the problcraa which he himself is facing now or 
wluch of direct value to him in his present processes of growth. 

Prof, if ace has made the following statement . 

To connect .cvento and condltlona with life u the, pupil knows it wlU make^ 
^ory more or less of a practical subject. -n,e pupil will see where his 
taowledge turns up la the affairs of everyday life; He will really discover 
how prt>sent:day InetttuUdha came to be whjit they are. . Whenever or wberev^ 
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l,e «;trlkos a point In history: In Egypt. Greece. Romo, England, or eyen America, 
the point most bo connected with mcxlcrn life. Othcr%vlse It mny have only a 
curious or perhaps nn ucudoir.ic Interest for him, or It mny have no Interest 

Tills cormoctiou mny be worUcU ont In several ways. The L^ptliins bad 
certain Ideas about immortality, and th(frefore certain customs of burial. The 
Greeks probably took these up iind modiliod them. The Homans changed them 
still further especially after the coming of Christ. The Roman. Catholic 
Church made still greater changes. The Ueformajlon introduced new concep- 
tions of Uie soul after donth. ,aud to diiy the great variety of Ideas on the 
.subject show Qie tremendous dlfrcientlntlons that have come since the days of 
oUl Eeypt Likbwiso. It shows how tenacious the Idtja has been Its continuity, 
now much Interest l.s aroused If the student Is put to working but this problem 
of the life dcvploptnenr of un . Idea ! What soh of history Is this? It Is 
neither ancient, medieval, or modern, but all these In one. It. Is the new kind 
of general history-tlie kind' that socializes Uie student. It umkoa him feel 
that history has some meaning when he secs ancient Ideas functioning in the 

'"'^Not' every idea In history lends itself to such treatment. Hany facts have 
not preserved tholr continuity In as perfect a way. but seem to have lost It ■ 
before modc-ra life is reached. Hut there Is onother rchulon-that of similarity. 
The reforms of Solon lii Greece anj^ of the Gracchi in Rome, the causes of Wat 
Tyler’s rebellion, the measures of Eloyd George In England to-day, and the 
sodal-Jnstlee Idea of the Trogresslve platform In the Presidential campaign of 
1012 he.ar striking resemblance to ouch other. While they can not be con- 
nected by progressive evolution, they are richly suggestive lu the lessons they 

^'^Agilh many events who.se continuity we muy not be able to trace "have valu- 
able lessons growing out of Ihclr dissimilarity. By making note of their con- 
irnsls we may see lliclr bearing on modern life. Tlie terrible Thirty Years 
War, Ue Puritan Revolution, the Revolution of 1683. the American Revolution, 
and finally the French Revolution, present such striking contrasts as to give 
the student some notion of what .ralglit have been avoided for the betterment 
of the people This moans that when one of these upheavals Is studied the rest 
should be made to yield >elr’ particular points bf contrast, to. Uic end that 
the student may sec Ibe .lessoua tiiey pfosent, 

AnoUicr contribution to the discussion is the following, by Prof. 
Robinson. A portion of this is italicized for future reference. 

One of our chief troubles In teaching history comes from the old Idea that 
history Is a remord of past events; whereas our reaH>urpose nowadays is to 
present pa.st conUltlons. eipluln them so far as we can, and compare them with 

'’'’whlir events can bb^ealt wllU chronologically, conditions have to be pre- 
sonted topically It they ure to become clear. For example, we cm select the 
salient events Of the Crusades, nnO tell them In the form of a story, but tbs 
medieval cliurcli. custle, monastery, and farm have to be described In typlc 
ns they lasted several 'centuries. The, older textbooks told^ tte evenU 
more or less dryly, gave the succession of klngs.'aod the battles and treaties of 
their rcsiwctue reigns. It was not deemed necessary tp t^rlbe awl 

InstltuUons with aby care, and 'such ter^ as f 

alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, were used as If every boy or girl of 14 knew 

' ■ - ^cUy Wliat tbey; \ \ 

• ‘ - < ' “ • • - - ' y 
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A itill unsolved problem is io determine what conditions and instUution^* 
shall' be pivai the preference, considering the capacity of the student on (he 
one band and the limitations of time on the other, ThT committee should not 
undertake to pronounce on this matter, but should urpe that teachers and text- 
book iciHicrs should be constantly askinp , themselves whether what they are 
teachiny seems to them worth while, . . . 

All instruction Is, so to speak, the function of three variables — the pupils, the 
teacher, and the tortbook,' Every teacher Is aware that differ nr good 

deal according to their environment, and, os we devcl^ industrial and other 
forms of special educatiot^ It will be necessary to select our materitil to meet 
the special needs of the pupils. As for the teacher, no satisfactory results will 
be obi allied until he leafos to outrun the textbook and becomes really familiar, 
through judicious reading or. university instruction, with the institutions which 
he proposes to deal with. Teachers should ^rn to deal with their subject 
topically, and should not be contented with Ading historical manuals, wldch 
are usually t)oor places to go for information in regard to conditions and in- 
stitutions. They should turn to the articles in the Encyclopedia Britanaica 
and olJicr similar works and to special treatments. 

5. T'u o questions at issue . — There is general agreement that his- 
tory, to be of value in the education of the boy or girl, must “ func- 
tion in the present.” Disagreement arises over two questions: (1) 
What is meant .by ‘‘functioning in the present”? (2) How shall 
the material of history be organised to this end? 

(1) W^uit is meant by functioning iii the present ? — There are two 
inlerpretationh of this phrase: (a) The sociological Werpretation, 
according to which it is enough if history be made to e^fplain present 
conditions and institutions; (b) the pedagogical interpretation, ac- 
c^dingTo^whTch’history tP be pf value educationally,* must be re- 
lated to thq present interests of the pupil. Many present-day prob- 
lems are as far removed from the interests and experience of: youth . 
as if they belonged to the mbst remote historical epoch. It is not 
that a past event has its results, or its counterpart, or its analogy, or 
its contrast, in the present that gives it its chief ediicatioBal value, 
but that it “ meets the needs of present growth ” in the pupil. We 
have learned to use hero stories and pioneer stories from any epoch 
of history in certain elementary grades because there is something in - 
children that makes them want such stories os food for growth. 

liCGcnt periods-are doubtless richer in materials of present applica- 
tion than the moTe remote periods. But children have very little'' 
chronological perspective. As one star seems as far awav as an- 
other, although milliooB of miles may inUrvene between them, so 
American oolonization may seem as remote to the child as" the period 
of Athenian supremacy. Thp relative educational value of the 
wars of 1775, 1812, and 1861 docs not depend upon their remoteness 
or proximity. It does npt necessarily follow from the fact th^tv 
trusts are. a live, present issue, and n^ro slavery came to an end 
50 years ago, that the slavery agital^m preceding the«CivU War of 
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Ic-KS educational value tlran the agitation regarding the. control of. 
trusts at the present lime. 

Do not these comsidcrations suggest a basis for a partial answer 
at least to Piuf. Itobinson’s “ still unsolved problem,” stated above 
(p. 43), viz, “ to determine what conditions and institutions sliall be 
given the preference,” and to his question, ““ Wliat is worth while?” 

.. ’.riie principle may be slated thus; The selection of a topic in history 
and the amount of attention <jircn to it shoxdd depend, not merely 
upon its relative proximity in time, nor yet upon its relative present 
importance from the adult or from a sociological point of view, but 
also anil chiejlt/ upon the degree to whieh such topic can be related 
to the present life interests of the pupil, or can he used by him in his 
present processes of groicth: 

The committee dries not imagine, however, that by stating this 
principle it ha.s solved the problem of the organizittion of the his- 
tory course. It has mdy' recognized a new and most unpoitant factor 
in the problem. ’ Hy so rloing, .it has even made the problem more 
ddlicull. for there arc now raised the new que.stions. What histoi-y . 
docs meet the needs of' the child's growth? and. How may a given • 
topic lie related to the child’s interest? Acceptance of tlie principle 
throw.s the problem largely back upon the teacher, -for the (jucstions . 
just stated are que.sliohs that she must answer for her -particular . 
group of pupils, and can not be disposed of once for all by a 
jury' of historians or sociologists, d he problem is duly in [lait one 
of selection of topics; it is also one of method of approach. A topic 
that may be infu.scd with vitality by a iiroiier approach through the 
interests of the children may become perfectly barren of results 
through lack of such approach. (Soo discussiofi of the .pie-stion of 
“Approach” in reh-tiou to the teaching of civics on p. d-1 of this 

report). . . ' ., . 

lUuslrations of the ■jrrlncipU.—'T\\ii following type lessons illus- 
trate, more or h-.ss perfectly, the iipplicution of this piinciple.^ Iho 
first is given by Miss Ilannali'M. Harris, of the Statc^Norinal School 
.at nyaiiriis, Mass., and illustrates both the selection of. topic and 
' thp ' method' of approach with r'cferenco to the phpil?’ immediate 

intere^st. . 

^ Ordinarily we have- renurd.-d lire War (if 1812 ua not; closely rehilca to 
thoso int.-rcsla (of the chllilrei.)- nor c.s.scntlul to the develoirniunt of tho eon- 
tral themd of tfie term. "Xbe hulldinK of the Nation ’’j hcirce wc.Juiva' passed 
-- over the subject rather 41fihtly. .nnd liuvq saved time' for the more. Intensive 
study ofthc Uevolution ami Yiie making of the CoustKflUon. tbplc.s which nro 
■ notvss iry to the central theim' anil/whlcli eotf be 'made real to the cljildrcii , 
" by moans of their acUvltlek‘li. a school dab. This dub makes and amends • 
iw ornf eonktltutlon, .-nrtis.mirney.'voiM ,(ts exjrcndUuroB; lu short,. Dinuages 
Its own affairs on :d6rno<-rulltvprt|R-lt)|ca,;iind so brings lipme todts members • 
' thir laeunlhK of «rrtalu;i>ol|llcai terms uihl dlumloim Involved In ^boke topics. 
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Id 3915, however, the 8ul)Ject of tlie Wnr of 1812 appeared to ns in a differ- 
ent The children were reudint? headlines in the newspapers in which 

Uic word “ neutrality " had a cousplcuoua place. They heard the word re- 
peuted nt home and on every street corner, and were be;;innin;c to use It them- 
Bcives, though with but* vague notions of Its meaning. Consequently the 
preceding topic In the history course was- less fully treated than la ortllnary 
years, uud time was appropriated for a study of the War of 1812. 

The study was approached in the following way: Wlmt Is meant by the 
cxpii.'s.sk)!! “a neutral nation,” '‘belligerent nation *‘? IVliat imllyna are now 
belligerent? Which ones neutral? Wliat are some of tlie ways In which the 
eifizens of a neutral nation come Into contact with the citizens or with the 
government of a belligerent nation? (Some of the answers: “Buy things of' 
* them ’* ; ” sell them goods ” ; “ have our ^oods curried In their' ships 
'‘travel In ihclr countries.’*) So long ns any nation remnlns neutral, what 
rights, have its citizens In these matters urul oUiers? (.^o fur answers all 
came from previous knowledge, casually acquired Information.) Now, with 
some suggestlous from ^e children and exidunatloiis from the teacher, the 
following outline was put upon the blackboard: 

The main rights of~ncutralIty : 

' _ V 

1. To live peaceably at home; 1. e., not to be forced to take sides in Uie War 
or to have life or proi)crty endangered by It. 

2. To trade with any niitlon. Eiceptloim: Entrance to blockaded porta; 

dealing In contraband goods. ' ^ 

3. To travel peaceably on the high seas or anywhere pcrtnfttod by existing 
treaties. Ezceptloos; Places la which belligerents arc actually enga"e%l in 
warfare. 

TIic questioning .wjis then resumed: Do rteutrnl nations desire to keep up 
friendly relations with belligerents? *\Vliat mistake. on tlm part of ii neutral 
nutioii may Interfere With these t friendly relutiuiis? (Showing mope fuvor 
to'one belligerent than to another,) Why docs 1‘resrdlmt Wilson ask us to 
be neutral (impartial/ calm) In our talk and autlons toward citizens of bel- 
ligerent nations? What act on the part of a belligerent nation may Intcr- 
rui>t liieso friendly rclatloua? (The violation of uny one of the rights of 
i^eutrnllty.) * . • • ‘ 

^ The members of the cUaa were referred to the textbook to find out bow the 
United States tried In 1812 to maintain Its peutmllty and how It falle<l. The 
account In the textbook was found all too bflef to satisfy the pupils' iryqulrics, 

. and the study of the war Was neither dry ubr out of touch with reality. 


Miss Clara G. Dilks, of Philadelphia, furnishes the following plan 
foe a scries of lessons on “Athens — tho Oily Beautiful.” Whatever 
wo may eliminate from Greek history, it should not be Greek art, 
wliicli 1ms so profoundly influenced tlio world. But it is not merely 
that the inflinnice of Greek art survivcii in iriodera architocturo' 
that gives this phase of Greek history its value; it is the adciitional 
fact that tlio {esthetic interest of children is strong, and needs cu)ti- 
vation.. We may assume that the following lessems had for a point 
of departure live interest on the part of. tho piipils in tjie beauty of 
>heir surroundings, perhaps specifically in a propo^d city-planning 
movement or the erectiop.of a new -public building oi^ bn the ether 
hand, in; the pitiyalwce im4he>coQ^uni);y 










im 




Objof't of <n : 

1. To visualize Athens. 

2. To stimulate tlio pupils to ohicrvc tbeir own surround! nps In 
comparlst;n. 

3. To ijivo knowledRO of tbe possibility of coiubiiilng beauty uud 
utility la bulldUig. 

Method of assignment; 

1. Give an outline that vvlll fit the booUs available, and the time of the 

I)uplls ; . 

(a) Topography of Uio Acropolis. Caution: Avoid urfonling puplU 
opportunity of making a more eatiiU)-5e of names. Let 
’them Imagine thtmiselves visitors to the city. 

(5) Chief Greek architecture. 

(c) Chief bulUllng.s— plan., material, tlecorntlons. 

2. Assign problems, such ns— 

(a) Examination of a principal street In the pupils’ own com- 
munity for — ' 

(1) Kind o'f bulldlngsi. 

(2) Uniformity In architectural scheme. 

* (3) Attempts cornbine beauty with utility. 

(b) Study of municipal buildings for— ^ 

(1) Grouping or Isidatlon. 

(2) Location with reference to business nml rcsithmce scctloi^ 

Plan for teaching: . . . . n 

l’ Question clusg ns to charucloristlcs of the Greeks that would Intlu* 
ence tliclr art. Compare rliaraoterlstics of Americans ami Greeks 
and draw conclusions. 

2. Discuss orders of Greek iirchltecture, comis.re tbvm. ami elto 
raiiMUis oxaiiiplas. Make of pictures. 

8. Apidicaibm of orders to buildings. 

4. Study of bulUlings. Use pUturcs. 

Nutt* relative locations. 

Aiiaptation of form of buildings to geogrnphk‘al features. 

Decoration. 

Dctluctlon .as to whether architecture corresponds with the chur- 
ncterlstlcs of Uu>- Greeks as notetl. 

6. Have pupllH discover qualities In Greek nrch!ti*cture adaptable to 
Jill ages and countries. 

(J. KMurloiR-e meeting rtT.udln« results of In vestlpu lions l.y pupils In 
their own eomiimnity ami conclu.sions as to— 

(а) ITrstmcc of Gn'ci; Inllueiice. 

(б) KvUl. Mire Ilf delinlte policy for bouutlfyltiK pupils’ own city, 
('ompare with olhor .■\morlcan rlllcs and, Kuropean rltlca. 

7. Conclusion .of lessnn : 

IB It possible to adapt the laeallsdc Greek nrt to ii inodenu 

merciul city? Consider modern brldKt’^. street lutiu>». public^ 
buUdlncs. * * 

.What U the best moans of attnlnlng this i?ad? 

Dcvclopnieut of gciiernl knovrltslge of good iDodels and kn 
II rtljitc sense. 

Xlae of trflinetl “city planners/* art Jurlca, etc. 

Miss niiiochc E. -Hazard, of the (lepurtinciit of honic economics in 
^he Kcw Xoi’k State Agricultural College, describes Botiio-work Uone 
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I by her when in the High School of Practical Arts, Boston. Her 

I pupils were girls cliiefly representing the “ working classes.” 

Neither they nor their parents looked with much favor upon, an 
cducaMon that was not intensely “practical” from* their point of 
view. Ancieutnm^^mediffival history made little appeal to them 
until — 


I 



Jlic study of the racdiicvnlN?raft guilds and of the dcvelopmeut of crafts 
and commerce .was takcu up la conaectlon with a c!ose-at-hand examlaatlon 
of the present Industries or occupations of their parents or other members of 
their families. Each father Initiated his own daughter into tlie special mys- 
teries of hlat craft: If a hod carrier, he sometimes had her await his freedom 
on Sunday, and then took her over the building where he was at work. The 
liistory of the craft. Its problems, advantages nod disadvantages, technique 
and conilitlons, In early times and In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
wore studied. 

Not only did the girls take the keenest Interest In this work, but their 
fathers also bocnrac so interested to know that Greeks and Romans, Germans 
Id the thirteenth century, and Englishmen for the past ten centuries had 
been tailors, shoemakers, masons, or greengrocers, and to learn of their wares, 
tools, and methods, that there was a happy Interchaage of facts of post and 
present between fntUer and daughter. 

Six weeks wore allowed for the work in this' special Industry and an oral 
report was made to the class. In some years, from 200 girls there would come 
reports on 75 different Industries and occupations. Kteanwhlle in.structlon 
was given regarding general iypical Industries, such as weaving, printing, 
lumberl,ng, etc. \ 

The students became keen observer^ and asked foremen and guldc.sMntelll- 
geut questions. Tliey came to have decided. Ideas os to monotonous wo(k and 
dangerous occupations. They had In hand tlic history of the Industries Wore 
and after the introduction of machinery; with and without the protection of 
legislation. From the modlscval craft guild to the present trade unlon^ faith 
and tenets, became an interesting mental road of travel for them, and linked 
the far-off history work in their vocational school with their fathers' dally life 
and Interests. 

These three-type lessons illustrate the application to particular 
cases of the principle that history to function properly in the present 
must meet the needs of present growth in the pupils. 

(2) How shall t?u course in history he organize for the j>urpos€$ 
of secondary education? 

l^ch new writer of a textbook ts guided, consctoualy or unconsciously, In 
his choice of topics by ekrllcr manuals which have established what teachers 
and the public. at large arc wont to expect under the caption *' history." 

Until recently the main thread selected was political. Almost everything 
was classlfled under klDg8^ relgus* and the policy of their government, and 
the wars In which they became Involved were the favorite subjects of dlscxis- 
Sion. . . . Political history is the easiest kind of history to write; It lends 
Itself to accurate chronologlqU arrangement Jost because It deals mainly 
with events rather than with t^zuUtlona. (Prof. Robinson, in The Now His- 
tory* chaiuer on " History for the Oonunon Man," p. lS(i,) 
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The suhstitution of a sociological point of view for that of the 
mere aniKilist has led to the introduction of new threads of human 
progress and the subordination of wars and political policies. It- 
has also led to a partial, but only partial, breaking down of the 
purely chronological basis of organization. But -no substitute for 
the chronologicivl organization of history has been found that ado- 
(|uately meets the conditions and needs of secondary education. 

It is not meant to suggest tiiat chronology can be disregarded. 
The gradual and orderly evolution, step by step, of institutions and 
conditions is of the very essence of history. It would be impossible, 
were it thought desirable, to eliminate this element from historical 
study. But the principle of organization is antiquated which re- 
sults in. what some one has culled the “ what-camc-next ” plan of 
treatment, a mere succession of events; in the building of United 
States history on the framework of “administrations,” and of 
B2nglish or llornan history on that of “ reigns”; and in the organiza- 
tion of the entire history course in such a way that the pupil studies 
“ancient” history this year, “medieval” history next year, and 
“modern” histoaAthe year following — provided, indeed, that he 
happens to bcgin’l^ history this year and continue it consecutively 
next yeat and the year following, which is by no means invariably 


I 
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! 




tnic. 

If, now, we accept the “pedagogical” intci'prctation of the prin- 
ciple that liistory must function in the present, namely, that history 
to be of educational value must relate to the present interests of the 
pupil, or meet the needs of present gro\Vth, in addition to explain- 
ing ])resent-day conditions and institutions according to the sociologi- 
cal interpretation, what effect may this have upon the organization 
of the history course? 

A statement by AJiss Hannah M. Harris,* of the State Normal 
School, at Hyaniiis, Mass., bears directly upon this question; 

Tho iLruineiit we cut loose from the old metho<l of trying to teach all U»e 
historical facts which may happen to bo found between the covers of the text- 
book, tJie <nn*stlon of bow to organize the material of history becorne.s an urgent^ 
one. Tilt- sludeTit of sociology tlcslreM to organize the subject matter prlnmrtly* 
to exhibit .some hnportant phase or phases of the social evolution of tlie rneo or 
nation or of some smaller group* Tlte .stmlont of children and their needs de- 
sires to start with tUclr present Intere.sts and to select from tlic story of the past 
only such fragments ns bear so close a relation to these Interests that they are 
capable of being In ,son»e real sense understood by the children, nnd of proving 
InccuUyos to further prulltuble Interests and' activities on tholr part. This sec* 
ond plan. If logically carried otfl. would leave the entire record of the past 
opin«as ti neUl for selection at any^sttige of. the child's educuUott, aud would 
thu? impose upon the teacher a task Immewly dimcult if not impossible. 

Those two plans have a common purpose to make tbe study of history yield ’ 
Uie help It should give* In the social e<lucatton of children and young people. Is 
It not po^lble to* cocaine succt^ ^rtatn feature of hpth proposals? . 
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Can we not hoed the siiKKOstloiis of modern podji^osy hy starting with those 
roiilempornncoas nnuiers in which Uie children have already some Interest, 
und from tills study of present-day community alYalrs be led naturally bark into 
tlio past to lind related material which is slgniflcant to the children because of 
this relationship,^ and valuable to them because it serves to make clearer or 
more Interesting the present situnUon? 

At the same time, can we not llt^lt the field of history from which selection 
of umlerlal is to be mode for any one year of school work to some one historical 
epoch, permitting the teacher free choice within these limits, the choice to be 
guided both by the present interests of the children and by the general rule 
that any historical facts considered must have some bearing upon the main lines 
of growth which are characteristic of the period being studied? 

Plan of tlie University of Alissoxiri elementary school . — One of 
t]ie most radical experiments in tlie reorgani/.ation of history instruc- 
tion to '-meet the needs of present growth” is that of Prof. J. L. 
Meriam in the university elementary school of the University of 
Missouri. So far this experiment has been limited to the elcmeiuary 
school, but Dr. Meriani considers it a suflicieut success to warrant its 
adaptation to the secondary school. He believes that “the present 
four units of history” in the secondary school are “quite out of 
date.” 

To quote from Dr. Meriam: 

The uulverslty elementary school gives no Instruction In history as aucli, 
although a great deal of historical material Is very carefully studied. Thl.s 
policy Is In accord with our policy in other subjects. We teach no arlthmeUc 
US such, but we do a great deal of arithmetical calculation in wimoctlon with 
special topics. Wo teach no geography us such, hut we hecome ncquulntcd with 
a great deal of geographical material In our -study of various IndiAtrlnf and 
social activities. yVe teach no language as such, but language Is In constant 
nse In our efforts to express to the best of our ability the Ideas we have In ' 
various other subjects. 

History us usually taught is looked upon as a method of approach to Uie 
study of present-day problems. It Is also used as n means of Interpreting 
presenl-.lny problems. Thus history U usually studied before present-<lny prob- 
ems. Furyier, history Is usually studied by showing events In their chrono- 
logical ortfer. In the university elementary school no such purpose Is present 
For us historical material Is studied merely to satisfy interests and to further 
Interests la preScnt-day problems. Such study also provides at times Inspira- 
tion and suggesi.uu for the further study of problems that are of Immedl.-ite 
Interest Such historical material frequently excites Interest In reading and 
thu.s incidentally furnishes the pupil with certain Information that may be ^f , 
Viilno Inter. This, however, mest be looked upon as a mere by-product 
Thus, with ns the study of historical material follows, rather than prece<les 
the study of similar events in the present and there Is no occasion for tokln* 
up tht«e events In chronological order. The Imraaturo pupil is not yet prepared 
to understand and appreciate development of Institutions merely because he has 
not yet hud sufflclent expedience with details. He Is, however. Interested In 
Isolated erents, here and there, especially thoie which are similar la character 
to events taking place In the present time' that are of Interest to him. Ttt«i - 
" * PMe, but we, tuie many texUsHjks us mere Yefereuce" 
books. Tht^ we !«ave no. wur^ In history to <pliow and no given i^oUnt of ■ > 

^ - - 'v V . , . t . . ... „ ‘ v.v.*, ■ 
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liUiurKal sUuly to comploto. WUhIn the elementary school field the pupil li 
not ic;ul^- III sumninrlzi' iiml orjjiinize this historical study. 

One spei'kil lllustnitlon may be sullicient. In our sixth grade the subject ol 
transpoilalion Is consi.lorea In so far «s It Is a present-day problem. Some 
ei-ht wivL-i are spent on such topics us railways, steamship llne.s. public high- 
ways and animal power, u.se of electricity tu travel, the automobile, the aero- 
plane.V In the seventh or eighth grade the s:une tople Is considered, but la 
cerum U-lorlcal ;;<=pcets. For example, the growth of railways In the United 
States and elsewhere. Here would be considered change In the extent of mile- 
age charge in location of roads as affected by needs In various parts of the 
country, diange In the character of engines and cars us Influenced by Invcntlous. 
lmprov(vi«nt made In roads, brldgc.s, railway stations, and the like. 

Such study calls for; (1) much reading; (2) geographical study concerning 
the trank llne.s and line's u( travel; (3) nrilhmctlcnl calculatlon.s, especially In 
the elnni'e of mileage and the cdst of construction of roads and trains;. (1) 
so.ne vciw elementary phy.sles In the study of the steam engine, air brakes, and 
the like -'(5) drawing as a means of Illustration; (G) composition, spelling, and 
writing as a means of expression; (7) “ history for the common boy and girl. 

(Sw Ih.hlason's "The New History.” chapter on "History for the Common 

Man.") 

'■’■IJUtoTii for the common man ." — The chapter in Prof. Eobinson a 
boolc to which Dr. Mcriani alludes in the last clause constituted an 
addrcAs before a meeting of school superintendents at whicli.the sub- 
ject of discussion was industrial education. Prof. Eobinson intro- 
duced bi.s address as follows; 

Should the slu.lenl of Uie past be asked what be regarded as the most 
ori 'lnal und far-reaching discovery of modern limes he might reply with some 
as.sairanoc llmt It Is our growing realization of.Uie fundamental Imimrtunce 
and absortdng Interest of common men and common things. Our democracy, 
wlUi all Its hopes and aspirations. Is based on an appreciation of common 
niCD- our science, with all Us acldcvemcnts and prospects. Is based on ^e 
npprkiUtiim of common tblng.s. . . . We have come together with a view of 
iidiustlng our c^ihn allon to this great discovery. 

It Is our present hu.sine.ss to sec what can be done for Unit very large clmss 
of boys and girls who must take up the burdon;of life promalpre ly and wto 
,„ust look forward to earning their Uvellbood by the work of tl.elr bands. But 
■education ■ has not been wont. untlK recently, to reckon Berlously 
common man. who must do common tmngs. It has presupposed leisure and 

froi'Uon: frt*m the pressing caros of Ufc. . . . „ „ 

It 18 high time that wo set to work boldly und without any timid reservation 
to bring our education Into Uie closest pesslblc relation wlUi the actual life 
and future duties of the grout majority of those who fill our publlc'sclioo B. . . . 

History is what we know of the past. We may question it as we question 
our monujry of our own personal acts and experiences.- But ttoso things that 
WC recall in our own post vary continually with our mooda and prMccupatlOM. 
We adjust our recollection to our needs and aspirations, and ask from U light 
on Uie particular problems that face us. History, too. Is 
Immutable, but ever cbanglng. Each age has a perfect right to e cc , 

the n,unals of mankind those facts that seem to have a particular bearing on 
the matters It has at heart. 

- So In couslderlng the place to be assigned to history In Industrial eduwtlon. 

i : i We no.lstenUon V b«* wtherto co^only pba^ for 
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an outline of history. On the contrary, I suR^^est that we trike up the whole 
problem afresh, freed for the^ uiouient from our luipressloua of history,^ 
vulgarly so culled. 

AYl'at Pi’of. Uobmson suggests is that, given a group of boys and 
girls whose economic and social position is preordained to the ranles 
of the great majority of men and women “ who do common things, 

Iho history instruction should be organized, not on the traditional 
basis of chronology and politics, but on that of their own immediate 

interests. ■ ■ _ 

Tliis is what Miss Hazard did in the case cited 'above (see p. 47). 
Tliis is also what Dr. Meriam is doing— only he goes furtlier. He 
maintains that, whether or not we know in advance that the pupils 
ai'o to bo “ common m^n and women,” they are at least “ common 
boys and girls” with^terests in the' present. H^ would therefore 
organize all history inrtruction on the basis of these interests,, select- 
ing from any part of the past those facts that “meet the need* of 
present growth ” , and be would utilize these facts at the time when 
the pupil has need for them in coiyiec^on with any subject under 
discussion or any activity in progress. ' 

Practical dificulties of radical reorganization— It may be plauai- 
bly objected that, while such radical reorganization as that suggested 
by Dr. Meiiiim may succeed in a special experimental school under 
tho direction of a Dr. Meriam and a well-trained, sympathetic staff, 
it could not suceoed at present under the conditions of the ordinary 
school. Miss Harris refers to the difficulty (see p. 48, above) and 
proposes to meet it "by a compromise between the “ chronological ” 
and “pedagogical” metliods, restricting the field from which the 
teacher shall draw her materials in any given year to a particular 
historical epoch.. 

The llmltaUcn of the ground to be covered maVea It practicable for the 
avernge grammar-school teacher, who, of course. Is not a spedalLst In history, 
to btcoaie very familiar with tho posslbllltloa of the history of the period m 
qucstlou. us a mine of valuable material. And It Is only ihia familiarity on- 
the teacher’s part that will make this sort of teaching a quccesa. 

The difficulty to which Miss Harris here refers — unproparedness 
in history on the part of the teacher — is perhaps not so much of a 
factor in tho secondary school, especially in cities, as in the ele- 
mentary school. Unpreparedness of the high-school teacher is 
likely to be of another kind, namely, un preparedness in the art 
of teaching. The college-trained high-schpol teacher may be a 
' specialist in his subject, but have no training whatever as a teacher. 

This unprepuirednesa of teachers, the lack of suitable textbooks, 
natural conservatism, and the opposition of those whose chief 
apparent interest is to maintain the supremacy of a “ subject,” or 
. who see in the t^tional methods of hi^ry instructipn a means 
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of tluit the schools can not dispense witli, cause school 

authorities and teachers to hesitate ‘‘to work boldly and without 
tiinid reservation,” or to “ take up the whole matter afresh, 
freed . . . from the impression of ‘ history ’ so called,” and 
to seek rather to modify the existing course of study, incorporating 
in it as nuicli as 'possible of the new ideas in th< hope that as they 
prove their Mortli they will gain favor and open the way 'for 
furtlier iniprovemonl. Tlio committee has taken account of this 
fact in arriving at its conclusions, and has made its recommenda- 
tions (pp. 35-39) in tlic hope that they will stimulate initiative 
and experiment rather than discourage clFort at immediate improve- 
ment. ^ 

(C) PROCLUMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY— ECONOMIC. SOCIAL, 

POLITICAL. 



i 



It is generally agreeil that there should b8 a culminating course 
of social study in the last year of the high school, with the purpose 
of giving a more dohnitc, comprehensive, and deeper knowlcdge^f 
some of the vital problems of social life, and thus of securing a more 
ihtelligcnt and active citizenship. Like preceding courses, it should 
provide for the pupils’ “needs of present growth,” and should be 
founded upon wluit has preceded in the pupils’ education, especially 
through the subjects of civics and history. 

1. C onfl let 17UJ claims far the twelfth year . — One fact, stands out 
clearly in the present status of the twelfth-year problem, namely, 
the variety of opinion as to the nature of the work that should 
be ollcrcd in ‘this year. Not to mention the claims of history, the 
principal claimants for position are political science (government, 
“advanced civics”), economics, and sociology in some more or.Icss 
practical form. 

A profitable course could be given in any one of these fields, pro- 
vided only it be adapted to secondary-school purposes. Three 
alternatives seem to present themselves : 


1. To asree upon some one of the three fieldi. 

2. To suKKCst a tyix' course Id each of the three fields, leavlni? the choice 
optional with the local school. 

S; To' recoiimiend u new course Involving the principles and mutertnU of 
nlL three fields, but adapted directly to the Immediate needs of secondary 
education. 

The traditional courses in civil government are almost as inade- 
quate for the last us for the first year of the high 'school. Efforts 
to improve them have usually consisted of only slight modifications 
of Uic traditional course or of an attempted simplification of political 
science. The results have not nriet tjie needis of high-school pupils 
, hot* satisfied \tbe demands .of ewnoumts and sociologists . 
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A justifiable opinion prevails that the principles of economics are 
of such fui.dainental importance that they sliould find a more definite 
place ui liigli-sdiool instruction tliau is customary. Courses in eco- 
Doniics are accordingly, appearing in high-school curriculums with 
increasing frequency. To a somewh&t less degree, and with even less 
unaninuty as to nature of content, the claims of sociology are being 
l).v.s.sed. A practical difiiculty is presented, by the resulting com 
ple.xity of tlie course of study. Tlie advocates of Hone of the social 
sciences are willing to yield wholly to the others, nor is it justifiable 
from the standpoint of the pupil’s social education to limit his in- 
struction to one field of soeial science to the exclusion of others. The 
most serious difiiculty, however, is that none of the .social sciences 
as developed and organized by tlie specialists, is adapted to the rc- 
quirenieiits of secondary education, and all attempts to adimt them 

to such requirements have been obstructed by tradition, as in the ca^e 
or iiistory. . 7 - 

Is it not time in this field as in history, “ to take up the whole 

problem alrcsh, freed . . from the impressions of” the traditional 
sociaJ sciences? 

2 . Relation to preceding coursc«.— Tl'ie suggestion that follows 
with reference to the last-year course of social study must be consid' 
ered in the light of the recomniendations for the preceding years. 

1 he courses in coniinunity civics and in history, if developed aloin^ 

^tho lines suggested in .this report, are rich in their economic so° 
cwlog.cal, and poliycal connotations. Even iOio provision be made 
m the last year for the further development of the spepial social 
•cienc^s, the committee believes that its recommendations for the 
preceding years still provide us never before for the education of the 
pupil regarding the economie and social relations of his life 

3. Concrete yrollems in varied aspects.— 1'U only feasible way the 

oommittce can see by which to satisfy in reasonable measure th*e dc- 
^nds of the several social sciences, while maintaining due regard 
for the requirenients of secondary education, is to organize instruc- 
tion, not on the basis of the formal social sciences, but on the basis of 
ooncretc problems of vital importance to society and of immediate 
interest to the pupil. * 

liLpther words, the suggestion is not to disbard-one social scicAce 
m favor of another, nor attempt to crowd the several social sciences 
mto this year m abridged forms; but to study.actual problems or 
issues, or conditions, as they occur in life, and in their several 
aspects, political, economic, and sociological. These problems or 
^ues will naturally vary from year to year, and from class to 
ffl, but they should bo- selected on the ground (1) of their iinme- 

(2) of their vitar importance to - 
society. The principle suggested here is the same as Uiat appUed 

to the organi?a(aon of dvi^s and ^ ^ , 
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4. lUu.stmlions.-ln life, whether iis high-school pupils or 

iiH adults, wc tiice probTciiis or conditions iind not sciences. We use 
scieiues, however, to interpret our problems and conditions. Fur- 
thermore, every problem or condition has many sides and may 
involve the use of various sciences. T .0 illustrate the point we may 
take the cost of living, which is a. vital problem from the standpoint 
of tlie individual and of society, and'may readily have been forced 
upon the iDlcrc.st of the pupil through changes in mode of life, 
curtailment of allowance, sacrifice of customary pleasur-es, change 
in plans for cclneation, etc. This problem involves, on the cconouuc 
sitle, such fundatncntal matters as values, prices, wages, etc. 5 on 
the sociological side, such matters as standards of living, birth 
rale, etc:; on the political side, such matters as tarilf legislation, 
control of trusts and the like, and the appropriate machinery 
of legislation, law enforcoment, and judicial procedure. 

The problem of immigration might impose itself upon attention 
for any one of a number of reasons. It will have been touched 
upon in an elementary way in community civics, and doubtless will 
have come up in a variety of ways in connection with history ; but 
it may now be considered more comprehensively, mwe intensively, 
and more exhaustively. One of the chief aims slvould, now be to 
organize knowledge with reference to the economic^ sociological, an,d 
political principles involved. 

Economic relations of immigration : 

Labor supply amJ other Industrial problems (on the side of "production”). 

’ Standards of living;, not only of the Iminlgraivts, but also of native AmerlcauB 
ns iiffoctod by immigration (on the side of “ consumpilon )-. 

Relation to the prubloni of land tenure In the United States. 

Sociological relations of immigration: 

Movoments and distribution of population; congo»tlon In cities; etc. 

As.siinilation of Immigrant population; ndmi.xture of a-uees. 

Vitnl VituUstlc.s, licalth pi -idems, etc. k 

Edueationui and religious problems involved. . 

Social contributions of immigrants; art, science, ethics. 

Folitioal and governmental relations of immigration: 

‘political lOi-uls of iinmlgrams; comparison of their Inliorlled political ^ 
r^lUloiis wltli tliose of the country of their adoption. , ' \ 

Natunill/ditlou ; Its uiothods, abuses, etc. 

*The courts the Ugbt of the processoB of nuturalUntlon* ^ 

Admlolstratloh of lixunlgrutlou laws. \ 

Defects and Incomslslencles In the methods of our Govornmont ns shown 
reclslutlon regarding immigrants and In the a.lmlnlstratlon of the laws. 

Problems ofl inuniclpal government urlslug from or cOmpliXted by Imrol- 

^Tstu<\y or serica of studies of the typo b®*<sttggc.stod, developing 
c(>Mr,Wisuc3, opfortu^ty 
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Mon demands and time allows into the fundamental economic and 
political question^ of the time. In the field of political science, for 
example, problems can readily be formulated on the basis of par- 
ticular case^nvolving a study of legislative methods of Congress 
and of State legislatures; the powers and limitations of Federal 
iiiid State executives; judicial machinery and procedure; lack of • 

♦ ibiiformity in State legislation and its results; weakness of county . 
government ; comparison of administration of cities in Europe, South 
America, and the United States, etc. 

There has not yet been the same insistent demand for sociology as 
a science in the high school that there ha.s been for economics and 
the science of govQi-nment. But there are many questions and prin- 
ciples of a more or less purely^sociological character that are just as 
important for the consideration of a high-school boy or girl as many 
others of a more or less purely economic or political character. A 
course of the kind suggested by the committee should doubtless 
fllFord opportunity for some consideration of such vital social institu-. 
tions as the family and the church. These institutions w’ill, it is 
hoped, have been studied in some of their aspects and relations in 
connection with history courses and in community civics, but they 
may, now bo considered from dilTercnt angles, the point of departure 
being some particular problem in the foreground of current attention, 
such as, for c.xample, the strength and weakness of the church as a 
socializing factor in rural life, etc. * 

Again, there are certain facts relating to the “social mind” for 
jjjhich the high-.school boy and girl are quite ready, provided the 
Ipdy lias a sufficiently concrete foundation and a sufficiently direct 
application. Any daily paper, indeed the life of any large school, 
will afford numerous incidents upon which to base a serious con- 
sideration, for Rumple, of the impulsive action of “ crowds ” in 
contrast witli the deliberative action of individuals and of the consc- 
(|uenccs of such action in social conduct. The power and effects of 
tradition arc another phenomenon of social psychology fully as ' 
worthy of study in the high -.school as many of tlie other social facts 
imd laws that seem indispensable; it is not ncces.sary to go farther 
than the curriculum which tluj pupil is following and the methods, 
by which he is instructed to find a starting point for a discussion of 
this question and obundant material for its exemplification. 

These two particular illustrations of c.xpi'essions of the “social 
mind ” are taken from a description of the social studies in the cur- 
riculum of Hampton Institute.^ It may be said in passing that this 
\ committee has found .no better illustration of the organization of 
\ economic and sociological knowledge on a problem baas, and of tho 
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selection of probicihs for sUuly with direct reference to tho‘ pupils’ 
Immcilintc interests and needs than that offered in the work of this 
institution.. 

5. Summary of reasons for the proposed course . — In making its 
suggestion for this study of concrete problems of democracy in the 
l^t year of the high school the committee has been particularly in- 
fluenced by the following considerations: 

(1) It is ipipracticnble to include in the high-school program a 
comprehensive course in each of the sodiab sciences. And yet it is 
unjust to the pupil that Kis knowledge of social facts and laws should 
be limited to the held of auy one of them, however important that / 
one may be. 

(2) The purposes of secondary education and not the intrinsic 
value of any particular body of knowledge should be the determining 
coufiidcration. From the standpoint of tlie purposes of secondary 
education, it is far less important that the adolescent youth should 

' acquire a comprehensive ‘knowledge of any or all of the social 
sciences than it is that he sliould be given c.xpcrience and practice in , 
the observation of social phenomena as he encounters them; that ho 

• should be brought to understand that every social problem is many- 

sided and comp1c.x; and that he should acquire the habit of forming 
social judgments only on the basis of dispassronate consideration of 
all the facts available. This, the committee believes, can best be 
Hccoinplishcd by dealing with actual situations as tlicyoccur and by 
drafting into service the materials of all the social scicik.es as Qcca- 
siop demands for a thorough understanding of the situations in 
question. . ’ 

(3) The principles upon which such a course is b^fiod are the same 
as those which have been successfully applied in community civics 
mid, to some e.vtent in isohjtcd cases, to the teaching irf economics, 

sociology, and even history. ^ ^ _■ . 

(». h'xperiincnt urged . — The committee believes, however, that it 
should at this time go ‘no further than to define principles, with 
such meager illustration as it has available, and to urge e.xperiment. 

* It jwiild especially urge that the methoils and results of experiment, 

eifli r^ ng the lines suggested in this report or in other directions, 
be K^dcd by those wlio make them and reported for Uie benefit of 
all who are interested. ... ' 
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PART IV.— STANDARDS— PREPARATION OF TEACHERS— 
j . ’AVAILABILITY OF MATERIAL. 

. 1. STANDARDS BY WHICH TO TEST METHODS. * 

While the following statement' was made originally with specific 
reference to the teaching of civics, the committee sees in it a general' 
application to all of the social studies. 

While we are (llscusslog ways and men ns of making the teaching of civic* 
more effective, Is lt‘tfnaoly to consider by wliat standards we are to Judge what 
Is effective and what is Dotr If I oxamiDO your proposes! course In clvJes, 
on whut grounds shall I say that It U eood or bad? If I visit yoifr class uiui 
pronounce your teaching excellent or poor, by what standards do I esiimate the 
value of your work? Why should yon accept nay Judgment?, . , . Can standaids 
be fonnulatod so thnt we may have a common basis for conipiirisoti, *ml . . , 
se that any teacher may put her wbrk to the test from day to day. or from 
week to week, and see, not whether It c^oirforins to the opinions of some one, bur 
whether It measures up to clearly recpgnlzed criteria? 

, There are those who say that we can not measure the results of teaching 
with a yardstick or a bushel measure. Neither can we so measure eli'dtricity 
or light Nor, for that matter, do we measure potatoes with a yardstick nor 
cloth by the bushel. The standard must be appropriate to the coimnodlty or 
force. ■ * ■ 

Those who say that the results. of dries' teaching can not be seen or measured 
until later years fall Into one of the errors that have hindered- the progress * 
of civic education. This is the error Sf assuming that the child will be a.\ > 
cltlzoa only at some future time ; of forgetting that he Is a citizen now. with ' 
real civic relations and Interests, Civic education Is a process of cultivating 
existing tendencies, traits, rind Interests. The gardener who cnltlvntc.s a plant 
win. It Is true, not know until the fiillnes-s of time how much fruit It will bear. 

Then he may measure his results by the bushel. But as he cultivates the 
plant day by day he appraises Its growth by stnndi^rds clearly recognized by 
all gafdeaers, and he v^les bla treatmeqt according to the signs. 

• ^ Civic education Is . . a cultivation of civic qualities which have already 

•* sprouted and which will continue^to^ grow under the eyes of the teacher. 

' The first .step Is to define the civic qualities whose resultant wc recognize as 
good citizenship, and whose bultlvation should be the aim of civics teochlng. '. . . 

First Id importance U Interest Id one’s civic relations. . . . Bad citizenship 
UjDore often due to lack of Interest than to lack of knowledge- . . . It follows 
that It should be an important part of civic education to co ltivate an nbldlnjt 
^ Cl Tlc iPtere at ... The only way to do thii b to detnofiafnife thaTthawTeU. " 
Uons o/e of vital moment to the Individual The present Interest of the child 
^ must be kept In mind, and not his probable or possible intererit of 10 years 
hence ... - - „ 
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1. Cit’ici .3 ffood iti pTopOTtiou m 'it tfiQkcs dppcnl dc/init(i)f- afid ^ 

consianihj to the pupiVs Oicn present iniercst a cithen. * • , 

iDtcrost is dosoly alliw! to motive. But real omppirrent ina*rost may load | 
to the sotting up of wioQg inotivos. . . . Goo<l cltbicnshlp can only gtow out ot • 
right motives. It followa that it should be- a partjof civic CUucation to culU- 
va”te right motives. Pupils should be led both to loant to Anoio about their 
- civic relations and to icarit to do something as good citizens. * 

2. Ciric 3 tcoc/tinp is good in proportion as it provides thd pupil with adcQvak 
motives for studying eiinca and /pr seeking opportunity to parlicipate in the 
■ciric life of the community of which he a member. 

Community of interests Implies community of efforU . . . The proper con- 
ception ofgovcrnmont Is that of A means of cooperation for the common well- 
being. No man c;m ... be effective in civic life unless tchfowork " U 

good! The possession of a spirit nnd babit of cooperation Is an essential quall- 

fiention for good citizenship. ... - * * 

3 Cidcj teaching is good in proportion as it «(imula(e< cooperatiem among 
the pupils, and' on the pari of the pupils with others, for the connnon interest 
of the community • (school, liomCj neighborhood, city. State, or Nation). 

Given an interest ]n civic affairs, a right motive, and a willingness to work 
with others, a man’s citizensliip will not count for a great deal unless he la 
able to sift out the essentials from the noncsscntlals of a .situation and tu 
decide wisely as to the best method of dealing with It; and unless he \m 
power to initiate action. •. , . Civic education ought to Include the tultlvotioD 

of civic judgment and civic Initiative. ... , I 

4 Civics teaching is good in proporiion as it cultivates the judgment tciih | 
’ reference to a civic situation and the methods of dealing with it,\and in pro- 

** portion as it cultivates initiative in the face of such si<ua(io?t. 

The only test that wc have been in' the habit of applying to our civics teach* J 
ing le the informational test. We have contented ourselves with asking. How | 
much do the children know? A 'Certain ftjnd of Information is esseutlnl to.| 
good citizenship. But more knowledge ... will not make s good ciUzeu. 
I-uorancc of government is more ‘ often a result than a cause of civic IneiD. 
dency. . ' . The problem which confronts the teacher, an^ th» mlikor of tiw 
’ course of 'study is, How much and‘ what kind of information shoqld be acquired 
by the pupil? This question can not be answered by an enumeration of topUi 
of uiu^rsal npplicatipn. Uut, In .general, * 

5 Civ<^s teaching is good ivjgroporiion as its suhjM matter is $clcctc.d and- 
.• organized on the Masis of the pupU^s past expcHence, immediate interests, and 

the noods of his present growth. , ' 

It Is not proteiulLHi that the standards here suggested are the only ono^ . 

to he adopted; It is hoped that better ones may be evolved It Is notV 

be supposed that every *h(!lf-hour class exercise .will measure up- to all oT 
thorn . . What ’is suggested is that these or other standard.s be kept In view 
by oN-ory ti'achcr as guides 'that will dctoriulDe. with something like precision 
Ujo ^IrectlOD tlmt lie sball tak«.V ' ■ ■ . 

' U. THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHER. 



Probably the greatest obstacle to the Vitalization of social 
studies is the .lack 6f preparation on the part of teachers. It is in 
part a lack of training in the facts and lows of social life as formu- 
lated in history and other social sciences. This is particularly true 
in the edement^ry.. sch<»l/T^ m pural. schools. But thci;o .is aa. 
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equally serious deficiency in the art of teaching these facts and laws, 
and tins is as prevalent in large high schools and in colleges as in 
elementary schools, if not more. so. 

1. In the high achopls. — One of the necessary steps for the ade- 
quate preparation of teachers of the social studies is the develop- 
ment of eficctive high-school courses of social study, which it is the 
purpose of this re{mrt,to stimulate. Even for those teachers who 
have had higher education, the foundation should have been laid in 
the high school. 

2. In teacher-training schools.— In the second place, more atten- 
tion should be given in teacher-training schools of all kinds to the 
social studies and tile methods of teaching them. 'Whatever is done 
in these schools in the fiefids of the social sciences ns such, it is 
recommended that eourses be given on the general lines recommended 
ih this report for high.schools, at least until the high schools shall 
hare made adequate provision for them. In teacher-training 
Echoojs, however, special attention should be given to methods by 
■which instruction in the social studies may be made to meet, the 

needs of present growth ” in pupils of elementary and high ' 
Bcliool'age. 

3. In colleges and umver^s.— Many *igh-school teachers come 
directly fi*om the college or university with excellent equipment, so 
far as subject matter is concerned, but with no training whatever in 
methods of teaching. 'Ifis therefore Recommended that colleges atd 
umversities'that supply high schools with teachers ^provide courees 
in methods of teaching, in the" sense indicated above in connection 
M'ith teacher-training schools. 

4. In service.— It will not do, however, to wait until teachers are 
trained especially for this work before making a beginning in the 
I'eorganization of secondary instruction in the social studies. The* 
training schools for teacher^ are inclined not to introduce new 
courses until there is an evident demand for them. ' This is hardly as 
it should be, for these professional schools should be the leaders in 
experiment and in the discovery o^ore effective methods. A few 
such schools, have recently introduc* courses in method of teaching 
history, civics, and other social studies, ip which such principles as 
those suggested 'in this report are being discussed and tested. But 
not much can bo exited in this direction until the demand has been 

, created by the public' schools themselves. 

Moreover, it is< wholly practicable to tram teachers for this work 
while they are in service. This has been demonstrated at least in 
the field of commumty civics. Teachers who have had no previous 
training for teaching that subject and to whem its 
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Tho committee urges that more attentiun be given to instruction 
in the social studies, frum tho point of view suggested in this rcpoi't, 
in teachers’ institutes and suiimicr schools. 

Finally, it is unquestionably true that the most effective teaching 
of the social studies can be secured where there is a supervisor or 
director trained in this particular field. It should be the duty of ^ 
such director, in the first place, to study the particular problems that * 
the several teachers in his charge have to encounter ; to give personal | 
assistance to Uiera individually and to hold frequent confercncci > 
with them for the discussion of general and special features of their | 
work. In acl^lition to this, one of the most important services to k 
performed b>- such director is k net as a mediator between the 
teachers and the realities of the comiminity life about which they 
are instructing the childi’cn. Ide may establish through a single 
channel relations with public and private agencies and gather much 
material for the general use of nil teachers, instead of leaving it for 
them .severally to establish Ijieir own relations and to gather their 
own material. Of course, each teacher will necessarily and advan- 
, tageously do much of this work for herself, but where it is a question 
oAstabiishing working relations with a public official or the busy 
office of a corporation the element of economy of time for the latter 
as well as for tho teacher must be considered. In the few casc« 
where such directors have been provided the development of com- 
cuimty civics has progressed much more rapidly and cfTcctively 
than could be expected otherwise. 

in. AVAILACILITY OF TEXT MATF.RIALS. 

The question will inevitably be raised, Where arc the textbooks or- 
ganized according to the principles and with tho content proposed 
in this report? And unless such textbooks arc forthcoming, hou 
can inexperienced teachers, or teachers trained according to tradi 
fional methods, be c.xpccted to adopt the new nictbods with any 
chance of success? 

IliKiuestionably there arc very few textbooks prepared on the linoa 
sugge-sted in this report or that will be of any very direct help to the 
teacher in working out a course on thcselincs. Unquestionably, also, 
the lack of siiitaldc texts is second only to the lack of prc'piu-iitioa 
on the part of the teacher as an obstacle to the rhpid reorganization 
of the subject matter and methods of instruction in history and the 
social sciences. The lack of teachers trained in' the new, methods and 
from the new viewpoint is more serious than the lack of suitahio 
texts, because a skillful teacher can do much to vitalize instruction 
in spite of a poor tc.xt, while an unskillful teacher, cven hvith an^ 
idcal tcxt, may fail utterly to catch the spirit and the Viewpoint: 
without , which no*teaching cau^be ,rcaU^ 
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The committee is making its report under n6 delusion that its 
recommendations in their entirety can be promptly adopted in nil 
aliools with tho opening of the next school year. It is fully con- 
scious of the difficulties presented by tradition, in the viewpoint and 
training of teachers and administrators and in the organization of 
tertbooks and other aids. But neither the lack of trained teachers 
nor the paucity of suitable texts should deter from setting'^* to work 
boldly and without any timid rescrvfftions to bring our education into 
llic closest possible relation with the actual’ life and future duties of 
the groat majority of those who fill our public schools.” 

The teaching of community civics has progressed far beyond tho 
e.'iperimental stage. A few textbooks are in the field that morte or 
lo;.s closely represent the spirit, the viewpoint, and the method' of 
social study ad conceived by the committee and that are in suc- 
cessful use in many places. Other literature is also rapidly appear- 
ing that will do much to familiarize teachers with the methods of 
the subject, and that should make it comparatively easy to introduce 
this subject, at least, very generally. 

The committee suggests, therefore, that a beginning bo made to- 
ward reorganizing the social studies by iutrodiicing and developing 
community civics, to which thei-o are ho insuperable obstacles. Not 
only wUl this give to the pupil a point of view that will in itself 
icnd^to vitalize later social studies, but it will go far t(*\-ard sugn-cst- 
ing to teachers also a viewpoint and methods that may gi-adually 
influence the teaching of other subjects. ^ 

As for history and the other social studies, there will probably 
bo no lack of textbooks when once our ideas are clarified as to th« 
direction in which we want to go. Publishers are very much alive 
to tho situation and eager to supply books to meet a real demand. 
Tcachci-s and authors arc experimenting, and here and there iii6thods 
»ro being developed that give promise of better tilings to come. 
Already some texts in history and economics hiivo appeared that 
diow the influence of the new point of view and that have in a. meas- 
ure broken with tradition. Such books will multiply and improve 
13 time goes on. Nothing will do more to hasten the production of 
books to meet the new heeds than a prompt and accurate reporting 
by teachers and supervisors of now methods tried, and especially 
of the success or failure of such methods. One channel through 
which to report such matters is to be found- in the educational jour- 
nils. The United States Bui^eau of Education will also gladly 
receive and disseminate information relating to the subject. 

.It is the belief of the committee, based on the present trend of 
development as the committee secs it, that, in the Yields of history 
ind other social sciences instruction in both elementary and second- 
M 7 schools i%. going to bo. orgami^d more and more definitely 
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around tho immediate interests and needs. of the pupils. It must 
therefore vary, within limits, froili term to term, from class to i 
class, ami even from pupil to pupil. The future textbook will I 
accordingly be less and less a compendium of information and ■ 
more and more a manual of method and illustrative material for 
the teacher and a guidiT'to observation and^gtudy for the pupil. 
The particular information that a pupil or teacher needs at a given 
time for the satisfaction of a particular interest or for the illumina- 
tion of a particular problem must be sought in many books or in 
books of encyclopedic scope. 

There are two tendencies in connection with the use of textbooks, 
esi)ccially in the teaching of community civics, in regard to which the 
committee feels the need of a word of caution. The fust is a tend- 
ency to dispense with a textbook altogether. I his is doubtless due i 
in part to dissatisfaction wltVi available books. It is due also, how- 
ever, to a growing appreciation of the fact that. community civics, 
to be effective, must be a study of real community life and not merely 
of the pages of a text. In so far as the abandonment of textbooks 
is due to ”the latter inlluencc, it is a sign of a wholesome develop- 
ment. But there is danger of going too far in this direction. Not 
only theoretical psychology, but also actual cxperi;ncnt seems to 
prove that a textbook. is a positive aid to study and to tcacliing, 
provided, of roursc, that it is of the right kind and is rightly used. 
There inay be exceptionally equipped and talented teachers who can 
do better without a textbook than they would doj»f they followed ex- 
plicitly any existing'text. Even such teachers will be more success- 
ful if their pupils have in their hands a well-planned text; and 
the great majority of teachers arc not prepared to organize courses 
of their own. The teacher who is not able to use a fairly good text . 
and to adapt it t^ tins needs of his pupils to their great advantage 
can hardly be expected to be capable of devising a course inde- 
pendently tjf a text that would in any sense compensate fpr the * 
loss of the recognized value of tlic best texts available. 

The second tendency referred to is that toward dependence upon 
texts descriptive of the local communities in which they arc usd , 
and prepared locally. This also has its favorable aspect. It indi- 
cates a recognition of the value of local life and conditions m the 
pupil’s education. But it has its serious dangers. In the first plji“. 
it sometimes indicates u confusion between “community avics u 
described in this report and purely local civieg. As already pointed 
out in tliis report (p. 25), it will be a misfortune if the cine 
study of the pupil does not comprehend the larger life of tho Nation 
along with that of the local communities which compose Uie Natiou. 
But more serious than this U the fact that the great majority of 
such lo(^ “texts” are os devoid of the reaV spirit of community 
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civics as the old-Ume “manuals” on the Constitution. Some of 
them merely substitute a description of the mechanism of the local 
government for the discarded description of the mechanism of the 
National Government. Others add to this description of govern- 
mental machinery a catalogue of industries and public institutions, 
with more or less valuable statistical information. Still others are 
little more than a glorification of “ our town ” based too o?feiKpn 
a false conception of “local patriotism.” The fact must be r^^“ 
, ognized that comparatively few persons are competent to prepare a 
really good te.\tbook even though it deal with purely local matters. 

This IS not to be taken, however, as a denial of the value of local 
iiiatcnals compiled in available form. There is the utmost need 
for such materials, and in many places they are being collected and 
pubh-shed to the great benefit of pupils and of the community at 
large. They constitute invaluable sources of information and are 
^eful supplements to a good text.. N6 better service can be per- 
fonncd for the schools by public libraries, chambers of commerce, 
women s clubs, and other civic agencies than to compile and publish in 
really available form local information of this kind. But it is rare 
indeed that such publications constitute suitable textbooks, or ade- 
ijuate substitutes for them. 
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